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A Harvard Student in Europe. 


Sensis: 
HOW “YOUNG AMERICA” DISPORTED ITSELF. 


FROM PARIS TO COLOGNE. 
PART II. 
Monicu, ——, 1871 

By four o’clock the next afternoon we were 
in Baden-Baden. I should have liked to have 
stopped at Heidelberg, but our time is too short. 
Baden-Baden seems to be surrounded with lofty 
mountains, and is, altogether, a beautiful place. 
We went to the Hotel Royal. The landlord 
showed us to our rooms and asked if we would 
dine at table d’hote. It would be ready at five 
o'clock. We thought that too soon, and decided 
fora la carté. He could keep it back a few min- 
utes for us. No; it didn’t matter, and we began 
to perform our ablutions. Soon the chamber- 
maid enters without any preliminary knocking 
and sends us flying in three different directions. 
Would we please to dine at table d'hote? It 
would, unavoidably, be late on that particular 
occasion. ‘No; we preferred a la carté.” 
When we descended to the salle-a-manger we 
found that, had the question been put to vote, 
we could have carried the day; we were three to 
one. He looked lonely enough, dining alone in 
that large room, with three officious waiters 
around him all looking out for a fee. 

Of course we went to the Kursaal in the even- 
ing. Itis very different from Wiesbaden. Not 
nearly as extensive grounds, but a very lively 
It is a study to watch the faces of the 
players. Here a Turkish pasha lost his money 
with the utmost sangfrotd. At the next table 
a bejewelled Jew makes large stakes; wins at 
first, then loses, and finally goes to try his luck 
at another table. One young lady had a large 
pile of gold before her when I entered; before 
I left she had lost every franc of it. At the 
head of the same table a young girl of about 
sixteen, pretty, and surrounded by admirers, won 
nearly every one of her stakes, and left the table 
with her pockets full of Napoleons. When 
we got tired of watching the play we took a seat 
in the garden and listened to waltzes by Strauss’s 
orchestra, from Vienna, while we had ices. 

As we entered the hall of our hotel a 
waiter seized a couple of candles and started 
for our room. There were two flights of stairs, 
winding and meeting at each landing. Will 
started up the other flight with jumps from stair 
to stair; our pockets were in jeopardy. If the 
fellow got them lighted the candles had ‘‘been 
used and must be paid for.” Just as he was 
about to apply a match to them Will caught 
him by the tail of his dress-coat, and, jerking 
him back a couple of feet, exclaimed: ‘‘ Pas de 
chandelles, John! Just cut that!” The waiter 
mournfully freed himself from Will's timely 
grasp and exclaimed, with a look of woe and 
This was 


place. 


in an imploring tone: “Oh, yes!’ 
drawled out in a manner to set us laughing 
heartily, an act which John tried to take advan- 
tage of; but with a mild persuasion we turned 
him out of the room and got out our own can- 
dies. As we travel we keep candles we are 
charged for, and have now got a good stock on 
If you but light those in the room you 
If you leave them be- 


hand. 
are charged for them. 
hind they trim them up for the next comer. 

We had time to walk about Baden-Baden the 
next morning, before leaving for Strasburg. 
We reached there by three in the afternoon. 
Finding that we could get on to Basle that night, 
and not being favorably impressed with the ap- 
pearance of Strasburg, we left our luggage in 
the depot, and had three hours to ‘do” the 
place. Strasburg is afraud! I never met with 
such a conglomeration of fearful smells, and I 
didn’t see a decent hotel anywhere. It is a 
dirty, miserable hole. After so much talk [ ex- 
pected to seea grand cathedral. T wasn’t at all 
impressed with it. The dirty priest, a fit citi- 
zen of the city, who showed us the points of the 
cathedral, said that balls to the number of three 
hundred and something came through the roof. 
But for his calling I should 
have told him that he was fibbing. Of course, 
though, a priest always tells the truth! We had 
difticulty in finding a restaurant approaching de- 
ceney, and we lost our train while waiting for 
the provisions they had to send out for. While 
waiting for the next train we amused ourselves 
by watching a row between a burly Frenchman 
On the con- 


We saw one hole. 


and a beardless Prussian soldier. 
tinent you are not allowed to enter the waiting- 
room without showing your ticket. There isn’t 
the slightest chance of one’s. stealing a ride. 
For some reason or other, this big French peas- 
ant was not allowed to leave the city with his 
family. His wife was permitted to pass the 
Prussian Cerberus, but no persuasions or threats 
would induce him to allow the man to accam- 
pany her. The city is of course full of Prus- 
sians, and they have charge of the railways, ete. 
We saw more than one row between the con- 
querers and the conquered. The people hate 
them bitterly. 

By half-past two o'clock we were in Basle, 
Switserland. We hada soft thing on this part 
of our journcy—a carriage to ourselves all of 
the way. Oar hotel, Les Trois Rois, was a very 
tine one. Large glass-doors opened trom the 
breakfast-room upon the piazza, which was di- 
We had time fora short 
Basle is a very 


rectly over the river. 
walk before leaving for Berne. 
pretty and a very neat place. It appeared to be 
quite a lively place, too. 
The journey to Berne was a very pleasant one. 
The scenery was of the grandest description. 


Now we were riding through a very long tunnel, 


inkstands, work-boxes, bears, birds, chairs, etc., 
etc. Everything seemed to have music con- 
cealed within it. We also attended a concert 
up-stairs, in a room elegantly furnished in blue 
satin. There were music-boxes from the size 
of a bookcase down. Some were simply grand. 
No description could do justice to that store. 

The Swiss railway-carriages are very like 
American cars, only not nearly as nice. A 
journey by rail, steamer and coach brought us 
to Interlaken. This would be a splendid place 
to spend thesummer. There area goodly num- 
ber of fine hotels contiguous to each other. 
Their peculiar style of architecture, a sort of 
gingerbread work, and the handsome garden in 
front of each, make the principal street a very 
handsome one. We went to the Jungfrau, fac- 
ing the mountain of that name. Our host led 
the way up-stairs and rather amused us by his 
actions. Upon reaching the head of the flight 
he would walk directly towards the door oppo- 
site, giving us the idea that he was going to en- 
ter. But on arriving near the door he would 
make a sweep and lead us up another flight, and 
repeat the performance. At last we began to 
get sick of it, and told him so; he described, in 
reply, the beautiful view we were to have from 
our muchly-elevated position. As our stay was 
to be but for one night we put up with it. 
tice that they always put single gentlemen as 
high up as they can. In the afternoon we played 
billiards and visited the woodwork stores. Upon 
commenting upon the difference between their 
prices and Heller's, we were informed that they 
manufactured for him. Wood-carving is a great 
deal cheaper in Interlaken than in Berne. We 
went to a concert in the Kursail in the evening. 
The place is full of visitors; and each one is 
taxed, be his stay long or short, a certain 
amount for the support of the Kursaal. 

We hired a roomy travelling-carriage and 
pair to take us over the mountains to Lucerne. 
It is a much pleasanter way than travelling by 
the ordinary conveyances. We had one of our 
pleasantest rides on that day. I rode with the 
driver, who was a merry fellow, and enlivened 
the way with songs and anecdotes. We passed 
through many queer little villages with their 
houses looking just like Swiss toys. Parties of 
children met us on the road, and teased us to 
buy their berries. We walked over the highest 
mountain in order to relieve the horses, which 
quite won the heart of Jehu. The road, which 
was very white and hard, wound around the moun- 
tain, ascending gradually. It took some hours to 
reach the house at the summit. We scrambled 
along, not more than half-dressed, and kept off 
the fierce rays of the sun with our umbrellas. 
We met a number of young fellows, Americans 
and English, doing Switzerland on the tramp. 
When about half-way up we descried a carriage 
coming toward us. There were ladies init, and 
Will, who happened to be near the carriage, 
donned his coat. I had on neither coat,vest nor 
hat; and my shirt wasentirely open. Altogether, 
I must have cut apretty figure. What was my 
surprise to see Will talking to some one in the 
carriage. Not fur an instant imagining that it 
was any acquaintance of mine, I glanced care- 
lessly into the carriage as I passed. A bow 
which I received from a young lady sent me by 
pretty quickly. Ned, lagging behind, saw that 
it was some acquaintance, and, lowering his 
umbrella towards the carriage, charged boldly 
past under its friendly shelter. They saw 
nothing of him but his feet, and they probably 
recognized them. We took a rest at the 
summit and rode down the other side. ‘This was 
fun. We went at a slapping pace. Our John 
always allowed four-horse teams to pass him, 
but would race his horses to death before allow- 
ing a single team to do so. Itisa rule of the 
road “One horse no' go by two horse.” The 
views were splendid. The trees and houses in 
the valleys beneath us looked like dots to the 
naked eye. 

We took dinner at a half-way village, and 
about seven o'clock arrived in Lucerne. We 
went to see the ‘Lion of Lucerne” before supper. 
In the evening we strolled in the public square. 
The band gave a concert, and there were crowds 
of people out. Lucerne is a very pretty place, 
but I don’t think it nearly as pleasant a place as 
Interlaken. 

We travelled all of the next day, Sunday, 
arriving at Munich about ten o'clock in the 
evening. 

I have already written too much. Will write 
again from Venice or Rome. F. 


I no- 





* Betty Pringle’s Pig.’” 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Poor Betty! when our childish ears 

First heard the story of thy tears, 

With generous throb each little heart 

In all thy sorrows took a part, 

Nor dreamed that future years should see, 
Our griefs with Betty’s own agree! 

Long since we learned the bitter truth 
Which seemed so sad and strange in youth, 
And cry, as Betty Pringle cried, 

When piggy laid him down and died. 

As cherished good, which bade so fair, 
Fades quickly into thinnest air. 

Nor smailler, to our grief-dimmed eyes, 
Appears our loss, that Wisdom cries, 
“No larger trouble is your fate 

CTis neither very small nor great) 

Than thousand others of the race, 

In common travel, daily, face.” 


As Betty sat disconsolate, 





now we were ina lovely, wild valley, surrounded | 


by lofty. snow-capped mountains. It seemed at 


times as though we were cut off from communi- 
We arrived at our 


cation with the outside world. 
destination about two o'clock on the same day. 
Berne is not nearly as pretty in itself as is 
Basle. 
the plainness of the city. The drains run through 
the centres of the streets, and at large troughs | 
you may see your linen being put through a 


But the surrounding country atones for 


‘course of sprouts.” T cannot well describe the 
peculiar manner in which the houses are built. 
The lower story sits back under the upper part 
of the building, and from the projection descend 
This covered walk in 


stores. 


leaves a 
To stand and look down 
The drain in 


stone posts. 





front of the 
the street gives a striking picture. 
the middle of the street, and all the posts jutting 
out to the curbstone, give a look as though the | 
whole street were on piles. } 

After dinner we took a carriage and started 
out for a ride. Our driver took us first toa 
large garden, situated upon a hill, and com- 
manding a magnificent view. After some cham- 
pagne, we took a drive around the country. 
The roads were in a fine condition and the scen- 
ery was delightful. We passed the evening in 
M. Heller's celebrated woodwork store. It was 
a repository of curious and beautiful things— 
handsome wood-carvings andingenious musical- 
boxes, musical cigar-cases, match-boxes, canes, 





And mourned her pig's untimely fate, 
Nor thought one tear the less to wipe, 
In that Aer pet bore plebeian type, 
So, also, we—for most of bliss 

The world contains is like to this. 
More common gladness is our fate 
Than joy of grard or beauteous state: 
Yet common good brings bitter lack 
In absence, and we call it back, 
Crying from out a stricken heart, 


**Ah. now we know how fair thou art!” 


Happy are we, ifsany heart 

Can of our trouble bear a part. 

And, like the faithful Johnny, lay 

The grief beneath the sods away, 

Helping us deck our grave with flowers, 

And wait God's grace of happier hours! 
Reseces Pervry Rerp. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
“Half Truths and The Truth.” 


Mr. Epiror:—Of the book above-named | 
James Freeman Clarke justly says: *‘Its tone is 
always candid, open and fair. It is that of a) 
frank and honest thinker, not of a special plead- 
er, or advocate of party and creed. It would 
be hard to find a sentence in the book which the 
author might not have uttered in a private con- 
versation with the writer whom he criticises.” 

As to the substance of the book, finding much 








in it to praise, Mr. Clarke also thinks that its 
writer has (unintentionally) failed to do full 
justice to those whom he considers pantheists, 
and also that he might better have chosen some 
name other than “‘infidelity” for the doctrine he 
controverts, since the popular use of that word 
makes it mean more than he means by it. 

The freedom of Dr. Manning from all taint of 
theological hatred is so manifest, that whatever 
items of unfairness do exist in his book should 
undoubtedly be ascribed to one of the peculiari- 
ties of his form of faith, namely, the use of or- 
dinary words in a special theological sense di- 
verse from, and sometimes directly opposite to, 
their ordinary meaning; so that the pious man, 
in the use of pious phraseology, very often says 
that which is not; as when he calls himself ‘a 
worthless worm,” and the world in which God 
placed him a ‘‘vain” world, a ‘‘vile” world, a 
“wicked” world, not thinking that he thus 
speaks untruly, and, besides, reproaches the 
Creator of the world and of himself. 

This taint of inveracity, however uninten- 
tional, belongs to Dr. Manning’s use of the 
words ‘‘infidelity” and ‘‘unbelief.” If there 
are people in the world who believe in nothing, 
and openly present themselves in that attitude, 
they may properly be called unbelievers. But 
the persons especially singled out by Dr. Man- 
ning as unbelievers hold a faith as firm and as 
manifest as his own; and his limitation, by spe- 
cial definition, of the general meaning of that 
word, no more authorizes the application he 
makes of it than the same process would justify 
Universalists in calling Dr. Manning an infidel 
because he denies their theory of universal sal- 

vation. 

If Universalists and Orthodox Congregation- 
alists, when referring to each others’ theological 
opinions, should habitually say, ‘‘The unbeliev- 
ers hold so and so,” would anything be gained, 
either to truth or charity, by the use of this epi- 
thet? Were it not better to avoid the use of 
terms indefinite in everything but a vituperative 
meaning ? 

The only other unfairness (unintentional still) 
which I see in Dr. Manning’s book is his classi- 
fication of Theodore Parker's doctrine under 
the general head ‘‘Pantheism,” and his minuter 
specification of it as ‘‘theism with a pantheistic 
drift.” This classification is (no doubt) justified 
in Dr. Manning’s eyes by his own interpreta- 
tion of certain of Mr. Parker's expressions 
which are equivocal, inasmuch as, taken by 
themselves, they are susceptible of such inter- 
pretation; but fairness actual as well as intended 
would have given these passages a meaning in 
coincidence with the more numerous ones scat- 
tered throughout Mr. Parker's writings, where 
he maintains a theism unequivocally excluding 
pantheism. 

Some people accuse the sect to which Dr. 
Manning belongs of believing in the damnation 
of infants. They come to this conclusion by 
the very process Dr. Manning has used in the 
book here in question, namely, by making their 
own inferences from premises held by the peo- 
ple criticised, and then judging those people as 
if they also made the same inferences. 

Orthodox Congregationalists, generally, do 
not believe in the damnation of infants, though 
one of their venerated leaders, Calvin, did be- 
lieve in it, and though, logically viewed, it inev- 
itably follows from some of the doctrines they 
do hold. It is to their credit that they are wil- 
ling to sacrifice logical consistency rather than 
to attribute that extent of wickedness to their 


Creator. EXAMINER. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
The Pacific Side. --- Joaquin Miller. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMON WEALTH. 
OAKLAND, CaL., Jan. 26th, 1872. 

Being a busy idler in the vineyard of practi- 
cal life, a two-years’ sojourn upon the Pacific 
coast has given me rare opportunities for com- 
paring and contrasting the cosmopolitan variety 
of the genus homo of this wonderful region with 
the dwellers in other parts of our great Union— 
making me feel that humanity, notwithstanding 
all its external phases, is yet, internally, very 
much alike; everywhere trying, amid greater 
or less obstacles, to act well its part, and con- 
stantly asking for more and more light. In the 
cabins of Puget Sound I have heard the same 
great problems—social, moral and ethical—dis- 
cussed as greeted my cars a few years since in 
the wilds of the Aroostook, or to which I have 
been a listener in the more polished audiences 
of your good old **Tri- Mountain” city. 

For two months I have been a denizen—in 
the eye of the law women are not citizens yet— 
of this beautiful little city of tweive thousand 
souls, which is a half-hour’s ride, by boat, 
across the bay, from the ‘‘metropolis,’ 
are wont to hear the ‘Queen City of the Pa- 
cific’ designated. The climate of Oakland is 
milder and more regular than that of San Fran- 
cisco, and its atmosphere is supposed to be pe- 
culiarly congenial to transplanted Bostonians, 


. 


as we 


as, on account of its many institutions of learn- 
ing, it is called the Athens of the Pacific; and, 
in verity, the people, as a whole, seem to wear 
a higher type of refinement than those of any 
place that [ have yet visited upon the coast. It 
supports three daily papers, whose publishers, 
if not editors, give external evidence of living 
The most promi- 


upon the ‘tat of the land 
nent of this trio of journals is the ews, edited 
by aman by the name of MacDonald, an old 
resident of the country, whose literary fame and 
platform elogaeace have won for him the cog- 
nomen of the **Priple Thunderer” among the 
disorganized free-thinkers and talkers of the 
vicinity. He and 
appreciative friends, and, on Saturday evening 
last, he the “testimonial” 
which took the form of a literary and musical 
the programme, 
“An evening with the posts, musicians 


has, however, many warm 


was recipient of a 


festival, and was styled, on 
and 
journalists.” On the musical part of the per- 
formance I will not dwell longer than to say 
that if Mr. Gilmore completes his final arrange- 
ments fur the world’s jubilee without securing 
the services of some of the representative ar- 
tists of Califoraia, there will be danger of his 
making as signal a failure as his previous success 
was pronounced and unexpected. 

Now allow me to invite your attention to 
* Joakim” Miller, as he reads his poem ‘*From 
Sea to Sea.” There he stands, leaning agains 
a table on one side of the platform—a_ little 
above the medium height. slender and delicate 
in appearance for one whom we have been led 
to look upon as the child of nature, giving vent 


to his bridle-less genius in the ‘Songs of the | 


Sierras :” of hesitating step and manner, with a 
voice, which, although not altogether unmusical, 
yet lacks natural and cultivated sonorousness, 
The merit of the composition was lost, in the 
style of the delivery, upon an audience that 
looked and listened earnestly for something 
pratseworthy from the star of the evening, who 





i 
} 


| 


| 
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had consented to shine, for a brief moment, 
solely upon them. The usual encore brought 
him forward—like a child that had been bidden 
by his mother to make its acknowledgments— 
appearing to dread the necessary formula, but 
not displeased with the occasion that required 
it, as the covert smile that played around his 
mouth plainly revealed. 

In short, as Artemus would say, as a readist 
he was not a success. Upon an informal intro- 
duction to him the following morning upon the 
street, as he occupied the back seat of a car- 
riage, as I was bowing my acknowledgments he 
extended his palm, saying, in cordial yet plain- 
tive accents, ‘“Take me by the hand.” In an- 
swer to a question of mine, in reference to his 
future acceptance of invitations to read, he said, 
in despondent and more than halt-decided tone, 
“T shall read no more.” 

“What private griefs he has, alas! I know 
not,” but he does not give the impression of 
being a man who can permanently wear the lau- 
rel of his country, and, although possessing the 
highest order of genius, he seems to be held 
down by too great weights to successfully buffet 
the storm; and I will venture to pronounce him 
sick in body, mind and soul. 

Considerably in contrast to him appeared the 
young poet, Charles Warren Stoddard—called 
here the ‘‘Hawthorne of the Pacific’—who 
read with exquisite taste some of his unpub- 
lished verses, beginning— 

‘*The parables of nature run 
From the glow-worm to the sun.” 

The entertainment closed with ‘“The Confes- 
sions of a Country Editor—Original and Very 
Brief,” by MacDonald, the fortunate or unfor- 
tunate recipient of the ‘‘solid” proceeds of the 
evening; aud now will I wipe my pen, hoping 
to receive the Commonwealth again as a regular 
visitor when the snow embargo upon the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad is removed. JUANA. 





ART NOTES. 
AN ORIGINAL MURILLO AND CANO IN NEW 
YORK. 


SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
NEW YORK, Feb. 26, 1872. 

With the first breath of spring and the faint, sweet 
perfume of violets and hyacinths, which enterprising 
young venders are offering for sale at every street- 
corner, has come a new sensation for New York, and 
one which is surrounded by a delightful atmosphere 
of antiquity and high art. 

Now, our lovers of the beautiful—who are sighing to 
pitch their tents in the land of flowers and far niente 
where the Cenci face is mournfully smiling in the old 
palace of the Colonnas; who are longing to prostrate 
themselves before the shrine of the old masters whose 
works glorify the Louvre and the Vatican—imay spare 
themselves the trouble of a voyage across the rock- 
ing deep, and quietly button up in their pockets the 
rolls of greenbacks that erst had gone to beggars, 
extortionate landlords and garrulous ciceroni, for, 
lo! the old masters have come to us instead, and 
New York is swelling with the proud consciousness 
that she has a bona side Murillo on her walls! 

In the pretty new gallery which Mr. C. D. Freder- 
icks has opened on Broadway for the benetit of his 
up-town patrons. there are now on exhibition two 
paintings of great beauty, said to be the work of the 
celebrated masters. Murillo and Alonzo Cano. Hun- 
dreds have come to gaze at them, and hundreds more 
are flocking to drink in their beauty and to sigh that 
they havn’t a fortune or two lying at their banker’s 
with which to buy these treasures. 

The history of their discovery and restoration is one 
of strange interest. Dr. Augustus Le Plongeon, a very 
agreeable and scientific gentleman (wio Was born in 
the island of Jersey, but has resided in America since 
his boyhood), discovered these paintings in South 
America, in an oid church, formerly one of the tem- 
ples in which the Incas worshipped, now called the 
Shrine of our Lady of Copacabana, on the peninsula 
of that name on the shores of Lake Titicaca, Bolivia. 
Dr. Le Plongeon has resided in that country for many 
years, and devoted much time to the study of its an- 
tiquities, on Which he is about to publish a very inter- 
e. ting book. 

Upon discovering these paintings, he brushed aside 
from one of the hands (the first test of a true connois- 
seur) the dust and dirt with which they were be. 
grimmed, and saw at once that here was a real art- 
treasure. He immediately offered to buy them of the 
Bishop, who had no idea of their real value, and coulé 
undoubtedly haye procured them for a small sum; 
but it becoraing known that Dr. Le Plongeon, whose 
reputation as a connoisseur was well known in Peru, 
Was negotiating for them, another purchaser appeared 
in the person of the French Consul, M. de Lesseps, 
who at once offered the Bishop 350,000 for the Murillo, 
desiring to send it to the Louvre; but Dr. Le Plon- 
geon, stoutly insisting upon his prior claim to them as 
their discoverer, finally obtained the two for that 
price. Removing the frames and brushing off the 
dust of a century and a half, he tacked them on to the 
walls of his house at Lima, amid a bewildering con- 
glomeration of mummies, skeletons, jewelled vases 
and relics of the Incas. He also obtained, for a 
trifling sum, a third picture, which was so ragged and 
worm-eaten as to tempt no other purchaser. 

Four or tive years later, business calling him to 
England, he brought his treasures with him over the 
mountains on the backs of mules, and thence to New 
York. where they were seen by a few artists and con- 
noisseurs, and then taken to London to be cleaned and 
restored. This difficult work was achieved by the two 
celebrated experts, Messrs. Davis and Gleadall, and 
the largest picture pronounced by them to be a real 
Murillo, for hidden under the dirt of a century and a 
half they found the usual signature of Murillo, an Min 
acircle. The other, decidedly of the Spanish school, 
Was pronounced a Domenichinoe by some of the critics, 
but Mr. Gleadall, after much study, proved it to be by 
Alonzo Cano, a contemporary of Murillo, and one of 
the tinest sculptor-painters of that age. The third pic- 
ture, by Castillo. the master of Cano and Murillo, rep- 
resenting St. Augustine in a divine reverie, Was so 
ragged and defaced that the experts at first despaired 
of its restoration, but this was finally accomplished, 
and it is now in the Royal Academy, where it was left 
by Dr. Le Plongeon with the understanding that it 
would ultimately be purchased by that institution, 

The Murillo and Cano attracted much attention in 
England. The Duke of Wellington sent two French 
artists toexamine them, Who pronounced them genu- 
ine and works of rare beauty. whereupon the Duke of- 
fered Dr. Le Plongeon £10,000 for the Murillo. Lord 
Dudley made him liberal proposals for the Cano; but 
their owner thought that America ought to see these 
pictures. now cleaned and restored. and that America 
ought to possess them, since they really belonged to 
her, having lain perdu for a hundred and fifty year 
ou her shores. So he has brought them back to us to 
remain forever, if we do not let the Duke of Welling- 
ton outbid us for their ownership, 

The Murillo represeats the Incarnation of the Holy 
Ghost. The beautiful tigure of the Madonna, with the 
head thrown back and hands in an attitude of sub- 
mission and adoration, the fingers gently touching to- 
gether, but not the palins; the rapt purity in the face. 
and the lovely eves upraised to the figure of the Dove 
brooding over her, strongly suggest the Immaculate 
Conception ef Guidu; but where. in the Guido, the 
robe o, the Virgin is blue, in the Murillo it is white 

the true Murillo color),and the head is not only 
thrown back but a little to one side, while the figure 


; seen from a different standpoint presents many con- 


trasts. In the drapery, whichis managed with exqui- 
site grace of treatment. the fulds are more open than 
these of the Guido. and their «Weep is fuller. 


In the painting of the hands and, more particularly, | 


the lips (which seem almost moist, so life-like are they), 
one may see a rare specimen of Murillo’s masterly 


) coloring; inno other great painter can be seen those 


flower-tints which so di-tingui-h his style; while the 
warm, gold color of the cloud-. from out which peep 
the cherub faces that surround the head of the ador- 
ing Virgin, is one of the most charming points in this 
work of retined beauty. 

The Canes an illustration of the old church legend 


jot the saviour appearing to St. Anthony of Padua in 


the form of an infant in response to his prayer. The 
saint is represented kneeling before a small table on 
which i= an open book ; both face and figure are in pro 
file: one hand rests upon the book. the other is out. 
stretched with open palm toward the vision. The face 
is atienuated by long fasting and prayer, but is glorified 


with the enthusiasm of a great desire suddenly and 
miraculously fulfilled. In strong contrast is the dark, 
camlet frock; the rope lying at his feet, and the cold. 
cheerless background of the cell. Behind him, look- 
ing round the open door, is the figure of a man ina 
court-dress of green and crimson. It was this figure 
which confirmed the London expert in his belief that 
this picture was the work of Alonzo Cano in connec- 
tion with an anecdote related by Pilkington in his 
Dictionary of Art. 

Cano, who was a celebrated sculptor as well as 
painter, received an order from a chancellor of the 
court at Madrid to make him a statue of the Saviour 
appearing to St. Anthony in the form of an infant, 
and the artist painted this picture as a model for the 
statue, which he moulded and completed in twenty- 
five days, asking as the price of his work one hun- 
dred ducats—four ducats a day. 

“What!” cried the chancellor, *-you rascal! You 
ask four ducats a day for a statue! Why, that is 
more than my salary as a chancellor of the court!" 

The sculptor, enraged at the stupidity of his noble 
patron, smashed his beautiful statue into fragments, 
crying out, “I have not studied fifty years to waste 
my work upon fools !”" 

The custom, at that time, of artists introducing their 
patrons into their pictures, explains the presence of 
the figure in the court-dress. 

I believe Dr. Le Plongeon intends exhibiting these 
beautiful paintings in Boston, should he receive any 
encouragement to do so; and, by the way, is there 
not a project already on foot to found an academy of 
fine arts in your city? If 80, what better thing could 
Boston do than buy these paintings, and by so doing 
not only make herself the envied possessor of a bona 
Jide Murillo and Cano, but also elevate the standard 
of art and permanently enrich America, now so poor 
in art-treasures. L. E. T. 





ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. 
SEWING IN SCHOOLS. 

Not many days since we chanced to step into the 
hall of one of our public schools, where we found a 
hundred or more small girls busy with little bits ot 
cloth, which they were putting together with an over- 
and-over stitch; their shoulders hunched forward, 
and eyes as close to the needle as safety to the nose 
would admit. We sat down to watch the operation, 
and became absorbed in some questions that took 
possession of our thoughts. Five years ago we prob- 
ably should not have speculated so much in a sewing- 
room of little girls; but the times are changing, and 
we are inclined to think a good deal when inthe pres- 
ence of girls and women. We must all admit they have 
become a mysterious problem when Harvard’s grave 
professors turn out to meet the great minds of the 
East and the West in serious conference over woman's 
disabilities and abilitiee, her sphere and her non- 
sphere; and, after long sittings and learned efforts at 
analysis, leave her just where they find her, the most 
unknown of all unknowable quantities. Had we not 
just come from such a solemn assembly? And could 
we help suspecting that the scene before us, and the 
one left behind, might be somewhat related ? 

“Women grow from girls.” Here is the school-fac- 
tory where they are being fashioned. What are they 
doing these things for? is the first query that suggests 
itself. Nobody pieces bed-quilts now-a-days, but 
peuple purchase their blankets and coverlets ready 
manufactured. Neither is there any sewing of seams 
with an “over-and-over” stitch, that we are awure; 
the machine-stitch takes the place of that, and would 
make forty bedquilts while these little fingers are 
making one. Are all these little girls to be seam- 
‘stresses? If so, why are not all the boys to become 
shoemakers ? and why are they not in one part of the 
hall with lasts, and pegs, and hammers? Why are we 
so positive about an occupation for the girls, and let 
the boys drift out for themselves? Perhaps God has 
intended some of these girls for physicians, some for 
lawyers, merchants and ministers. Shall we attempt 
to defeat His designs ? Would it not be more sensible 
for all women to purchase their clothes ready-made, 
as men do? What right have we to compel these 
little girls to spend their time sewing, while their 
brothers are in their class-rooms learning arithmetic, 
grammar, and other studies that are laying a grand 
sub-structure of mental strength for their future, and 
pushing them on beyond their sisters’ Will the girls 
thank us for this interference by-and-bye? Do we 
hear many women complaining that they were not 
taught more sewing in school? We confess we never 
heard one such regret, but, on the contrary, we be- 
lieve the majority of Women sew tov much and too 
well. Tne needle is the cause of two-thirds of the 
diseases among women, according to medical statis- 
tics; and here our modern school-system is going on, 
planting the same disease in these girls that has so 
fearfully weakened the present geuveration of the fe- 
male sex. Are there not a dozen other occupations 
that girls could fill which would be more remunera- 
tive as well as conducive to health? Why are they 
not studying horticulture, at least theoretically, and 
thus being fitted to enter a health-giving employment 
that shall strengthen and make robust the constitu: 
tion? Why are they not taught the simple principles 
of business, as merchandise, mechanics, a trade in 
some form, if they ure to receive any industrial train, 
ng in our public schools ? 

. But some one at our elbow suggests that all women 

should be able to make their own clothes, sew on their 
husband’s buttons, and darn the children’s stockings. 
We answer that all women should not sew on buttons, 
mend stockings, or make their own clothes; and 
whether amy women shall engage in such occupation 
should be left, with dish-washing and baby-tending, 
to individual preference and natural instinct. These 
are things that learn themselves, with all other little 
domestic arts, which schvol-laws can never improve, 
and with which they should never interfere. The 
Kindergarten system, as far as we have seen its work- 
ings. shows girls to be just as apt as boys in the art 
of building and modelling, and the boys quite as 
skillful as the girls at sewing. Probably if the sys- 
tem Was continued through the grammar and high 
schools there would be little variation of interest in 
kind of industrial employment. There would be no 
more enthusiasm manifested for sewing among the 
girls than among the boys. We doubt if twenty girls 
out of this hundred, if leit free to follow a uaturaledu- 
cation of this kind, would become seamstresses. Un- 
til we have tested their nature by such a method we 
certainly have no right to dictate any industrial train- 
ing forthem. We are inclined to think that with the 
exception of the Froebel system, in the primary 
classes, that develops the perceptive faculties and 
the power of manipulation, while the higher reason. 
ing faculties are gaining strength, this department of 
education for both sexes should be omitted in our 
public schools. Give the intellect and body a strong, 
generous growth till the age of fourteen or fifteen, ut 
least, and the patient, persevering, well-ordered mind 
will direct the hands most skillfully in any work they 
shall afterwards find to do. L. 8, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Literary World, for March, renews its 
evidence of its indispensableness to every intel- 
ligent cultivator of literary tastes. It gives the 
best review of what is going on in the world of 
| letters of any publication that we recall.—Bos- 
iton, S. R. Crocker. 


Heart Hungry: a Novel. By Maria Jourdan 
Westmoreland.—A Southern story full of the 
sensational, but wanting in the piquant dash of 
such authors as Mrs. Southworth. There 
however, much of terrific tenderness and vivid 
action—of dramatic change, of the 
do, so characteristic of the clime whence the 
volumes comes. It will absorb the attention of 
readers whose taste is cultivated in that direc- 
tion from beginning to end.—G. W. Carleton & 
Co., New York. Forsale by A. Williams & Co. 

Messrs. Osgood & Co. have issued in two hand- 
some volumes a continuation of Hawthorne's 
| memoranda abroad— Passages from the French 
‘and Italian Note- Books. The major part is de- 
voted to observations in Italy, something con- 
siderable of France, a little of Switzerland, 
| and less of England, but all of great interest as 
| indicating his observant mind, sympathetic na- 
ture, and wise reflections. They well supple- 
ment the previous volumes of American and 
English Notes, and will be welcome to many 
admirers of his genius. 


Bede's Charity. By Hesba Stretton. — New 
York, Dodd § Mead—This is a charmingly- 
written book. The author prefaces a wish that 


is, 


dare and 








Messrs. Dodd & Mead alone should publish 
this story in the United States, and appeals to 
the generosity and courtesy of other publishers 
to allow her to gain some benefit from. her 
work on the American as well as the English 
side of the Atlantic. The story is most sooth- 
ing; and the mechanical execution is an elegant 
specimen of what her chosen publishers can do. 

Two Family Mothers. By Marie Sophie 
Schwartz. Translated from the Swedish by 
Selma Borg and Marie A. Brown.— Boston, 
Lee § Shepard.—This is a graphic picture of 
aristocratic life in Sweden—the one mother, 
an arrogant, imperious ruler over the souls and 
destinies of her children, the other reigning in 
the hearts of beloved and loving offspring, il- 
lustrating the truth of the closing sentence of 
the book, ‘\By goodness we evoke goodness. 
The virtues and faults which distinguish the 
mother are replaced in the child’s soul, and 
there assume a definite form.” The somewhat 
quaint, but always pure, style of the Swedish 
novelists prevades the present work. 


Of the March serials the Aldine leads the col- 
umn for beauty of typographic and illustrative 
art. There are fifteen choice drawings from 
G. A. Davis, Piguet, J. S. Davis, Townsend, 
Offenheim and Burling, ‘among which, ‘The 
Bridge of Sighs,” ‘On the Linville,” ‘‘“Wa- 
tauga Falls,” ‘“‘Blowing Rock,” ‘*The Young 
Robin Hunter,” and ‘*Man’s Unselfish Friend” 
(a dog), are very beautiful. The letter-press 
is equally meritorious. The Aldine is a costly 
experiment in the direction of superior art of 
American origin, and should be liberally sus- 
tained. It should be favored by all who are in 
sympathy with such an honorable aim. Mr. 
B. H. Smith, 23 Court street, the Boston agent, 
will be pleased to show copies to all callers. 
James Sutton & Co., publishers, New York 
city. 

The latest New Music, from Oliver Ditson & 
Co., embraces the ‘Artists’ Life Waltz,” by 
Strauss, from a collection of favorite dance- 
musi¢ arranged for two performers; ‘Love will 
Shine all through,” music by Pinsuti, from the 
songs sung by Miss Addie S. Ryan; ‘Blinks, 
‘of the Staff,’” words and music by Charles M. 
Connolly; the ‘‘Mignon waltz,” on airs from 
Thomas’s opera, by Charles Godfrey; ‘‘Polka 
des Montagnards,” by Jules Egghard; ‘‘Souve- 
nir de Mignon,” fantasie, by J. C. Hess; Kai- 
serstadt waltz,” by Frank Abt; ‘After the 
Opera is over,” song by George Leebourne ; 
“The Dew is Sparkling,” 
by L. C. Elson, music by A. Rubinstein; and 
“Q fair Dove! O fair Dove!” words by Jean 
Ingelow, music by Alfred S. Gatty—as will be 
seen fresh, varied and attractive. 


song, English words 


Legends of the Patriarchs and Prophets, and 
other Old Testament Characters, from various 
sources. By the Rev. S. Baring-Gould, M. A. 
—New York, Holt § Williams.—Chietly Jew- 
ish and Mussulman traditions concerning the 
worthies of the Old Testament. They are cu- 
rious conceptions of the Oriental imagination, 
and need only to be read along with the inspired 
narratives for the sacred and heaven-derived to 
be discerned and the apocryphal made manifest. 
King Solomon's career of magnificence—after 
glory had departed—is a notable illustration of 
the abundance of myth and fable of which the 
Eastern mind is capable. 
we are of story and of romance! 
dawn of literature or science among a people 
what wonderful inventions of the imagination 
find their way into their books and monuments! 

Recollections of Past Life by Sir Henry Hol- 
land, Bart., M.D., F.R.S., D.C.L., §¢., §¢.; 
President of the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain; Physician-in-ordinary to the Queen. 
—New York, D. Appleton § Uo.—The distin- 
guished author of these recollections, written 
in his eighty-fourth year, has enjoyed unusual 
opportunities of acquaintance with the savans, 


In boyhood how fond 
So, in the 


statesmen, poets, divines and historians of his 
own land, the center of the highest civilization 
of modern times—and with those also who rep- 
resent the statesmanship, literature and science 
of all Europe and America; and has recalled 
from his ample store-house of memory wonder- 
fully accurate pen-portraits of the charac- 
ters with whom he has mingled. Never ad- 
dicted to the diary in his busy professional 
and social life, these sketches are purcly ‘‘rec- 
ollections,” and their fidelity may be estimated 
by a glance at any one whom the reader may 
have known. The presidents, fur 
instance, whom all the people know by heart, 
of America or of France—L. N. Bonaparte, 
Thiers, Buchanan, Lincoln, and the quasi-presi- 
dent, Davis—all stand out with a remarkable 
life-likeness. The doctor's style has been formed 
in the best of schools, is crisp, and at the same 
time easy and polished, and his book reads flow- 
ingly, its cadences falling like the melody of an 
entrancing song.—For sale by Noyes, Holmes 
& Co. 

Father Taylor, the Sailor-Preacher. By 
Rev. Gilbert Haven and Hon. Thomas Russell. 
— Boston, B. B. Russell.—The part of Judge 
Russell, the son-in-law, in this history of the 
famous sailor-preacher, is apparently quite 
small; that of the editor of Zion's Herald, his 
associate biographer, considerable; and hence a 
narrative filled with Methodist enthusiasm and 
pride. We confess to finding ourselves so in- 
terested in the earlier life and works of the de- 
ceased as to read the volume almost through at 


otherwise 


one sitting. Itis a grand epitome of the labors 
and successes of the effort to plant Methodism 
in New England. Father Taylor was a queer 
genius, any way. He was a rough diamond, at 
best. He labored with devotion and enthusiasm 
when on the circuit. and he was helped by a wife 
of superior excellence, who doubtless was his 
guide and inspirer in his better moods. How 
much his subsequent career is owing to her, it 
would not be hard to tell. He was a man of 
impulse, of brilliant imagination, of haughty 
and imperious nature, but deficient in education. 
She stepped in to make good the last, and med- 
ify and control the former. With the exception 
of the temperance cause (which he abandoned 
in later life), he was an opposer of reforms, and 
was particularly scornful and contemptuous of 
the anti-slavery movement. Originally a Jeffer- 
sonian Democrat, he became with his prosper- 
ity and popularity in Boston a Webster Whig, 
and as such there was no measure to his flattery 
of the social magnates of the city. The repre- 
sentative of a despised cause got little sympathy 
from him at this period. Yet he was tender- 
hearted and generous to a remarkable degree, 
and often cordially greeted those whom he had 
most strenuously opposed. He made many 
converts, and was dear to his boys of the ocean, 
who carried his name to the ends of the earth. 
As a history of a very remarkable man, and as 
affording a capital eketch of the labors of the 


earlier Methodists in this vicinity, it is full of 
interest, and will repay close perusal. 


“Warrington.” 
ee 
LEGISLATIVE NOTES. 


{From the Springtleld Republican.| 
TARDY HEARINGS. 

The delusive nature of statistics, which fur« 
nishes, you know, one of my standing topics, 
receives an illustration in the statements fre- 
quently made in the newspapers that the legis- 
lative committees hold meetings this year more 
frequently than in previous years. It has been 
mentioned that 15 to 18 or 19 committees meet 
on Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursdays. One 
who has been in the way of scrutinizing the 
bulletin-boards which give these notices, tells 
me that the hour of meeting this year is, on the 
average, half an hour or an hour later in the 
forenoon than usual. On looking for myself, I 
find only four of the committees which met to- 
day getting together as early as 10 o'clock, while 
half of them, or so, did not meet until eleven 
or half-past eleven o'clock. A committee which 
meets at half-past eleven and adjourns to the 
Beanery at a quarter before one, does not have 
much time for work. 

LAWYERS’ DELAYS. 

In the Haverhill and Bradford bridge ease, the 
other day, the committee on roads and_ bridges 
had a good illustration of the petty pretenses on 
which lawyers try todelay business. ‘The com- 
mittee had ordered notice to be given, and had 
even visited the premises for a view, when in 
came a Lawrence lawyer and asked for a week's 
or two weeks’ delay on the ground that the old 
dead-letter petition law of 1860 or 1862 had not 
been complied with by the petitioners. Senator 
Brewster and the rest of his committee, however, 
seemed to understand the case, and the hearing 
wenton. People ought to know by this time 
that the law of 1860 and 1862 is a law for pe- 
titioners, and does not and cannot bind the 
Legislature. Not in one case out of fifty, for 
ten years past, has a petitioner had leave to 
withdraw because he failed to comply with these 
statutes; and the legislative rules, with the full 
understanding that the law is dead, have been so 
framed that committees may give notice to par- 
ties interested. And the impression that some 
of the committees have, that it is needful to re- 
port leave to withdraw, where the law has 
not been complied with, and then get the petit- 
tion recommitted, is an erroneous one, and the 
cause of considerable delay. All the committee 
has to do is to order notice to be given and then 
go on with their hearing. 

PATRIOTISM VERSUS ECONOMY. 

The great case of Garrie O. Dakin was dis- 
posed of after two hours’ debate. I don’t re- 
member whether it involves the expenditure 
of five dollars or fifty, but it brought out a 
good deal of patriotic talk. Mr. Anderson of 
Lowell, of the committee on claims, ably and 
gallantly defended his adverse report, and it 
was urged that it was a poor time, now that we 
ought to be bringing the State-aid business to a 
close, to admit claims for which there was no 
ground either in law or the needy circumstances 
of the petitioner. But the Grand Army of the 
Republic soared into one of its high flights, then 
swooped down on such small-seuled economists 
as Mr. Anderson, Mr. Kimball, Mr. Cogswell 
and Mr. Winslow, and carried the resolve by a 
large vote. The previous question was moved 
after half the session had been wasted, but it 
was thought best to waste the whole day, so 
that the P.Q. was voted down. 

RECENT REPORTS. 

The committees have reported rapidiy within 
a day or two, so that now the numbers in the 
orders of the day are larger than they were last 
year. But they are greatly clogged up, nearly 
everything having been contested by the debat- 
ers. ‘There are now in the House about sixty 
matters, but it is expected that the adverse re- 
ports, some fifteen in number, which the rail- 
way committee made, on petitions for acts of 
incorporations, will be accepted without debate. 
There’s ‘‘no knowing,” however. The com- 
mittee on State commissionerships has brought 
in, under its drag-net powers, three more bills, 
one relating to inspection of lumber; one relat- 
ing to inspection of pot and pearl ashes, and 
one relating to the powers of the boards of trade. 
These inspectorships of lumber, ashes, fish, etc., 
are remnants of the old time when it was 
thought best, instead of educating people, even 
at the expense of burnt fingers, to superintend 
everything and put everybody under guardian- 
ship. And it is a pity that Mr. Ely and his 
committee had not gone further and brought in 
bills for abolishing all the inspectorships of 
merchandise. They seem, however, to be on 
the right track in some things, and if they can 
abolish or reduce the fee system, they will do 
well. On the matter of the powers of the board 
of health they are probably not so sure of being 
on the right track. They say in their rep 
that the law should be changed because, in their 
opinion, it is unconstitutional. It is hardly 
wise, much less is it dignified, for the Legisla- 
ture to declare its own Jaws unconstitutional. 
The owners of slaughter-houses are able to em- 
ploy counsel, and the court is willing enough to 
hear argument and decide the constitutional 
question without any such humiliating process as 
this. Besides, the Legislature which passed the 
slaughter-house bill had as good lawyers as any 
who are in this House and Senate. There is 
(by the way) a bill here which provides for the 
“custody and examination of the opinions of 
the Supreme Judicial Court before their publi- 
cation in the reports.” It provides for clerical 
assistance to the reporter of decisions, and an 
allowance of $1500—reduced to $1000 by the 
House committee on the judiciary. While Mr. 
Ely is looking out for the fee-system, why not 
inquire into the expediency of payigg the re- 
porter a fixed salary, instead of payimg him by 
copyright on the reports? And so let there be 
more progress in abolishing this indirect mode 
of paying public officers? As to keeping these 
decisions in ‘‘custody,” there can hardly be two 
opinions as to the wisdom of doing that. Some 
of them have been loose for a good while. 

WOMAN-SUFFRAGE AND THE REVERSE. 

A lafge number of petitions for woman-suf- 
frage came in, yesterday, with one remon- 
strance. The remonstrance sets forth that the 
petitioners have set on foot a movement to over- 
throw our present system of government, and 
they talk about the male being the ‘governing 
animal” by ‘‘divine ordination.” The paper was 
drawn up, I presume, by Edward Hamilton. It 
presents the rooster argument in the usual] form, 
but has no new points. I do not wonder that a 
man should write it, but that a woman should 
be found willing to sign such stuff is a little sur- 
prising. Among the petitioners for the suffrage 
is Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 

BEER OR NO BEER. 

The bill repealing the beer law has passed the 
Senate. I hear that the Senate was reluctant 
to pass it, and did finally pass it in the hope 
that the House will kill it. But I think it like- 
ly they will be disappointed. The House does 
not probably care enough about it to cure the 
Senate’s blunders. If they don’t want the bill, 
they ought quietly to have killed it. Perhaps 
it is well again to try the experiment of trying 
to make it a crime to do what three-quarters of 
the people are in the daily or weekly habit of 
doing; and when the bill passes, no doubt Ed- 
win Thompson will go round proclaiming that 
the year of jubilee has, come, and will feel en- 
couraged, with the aid of Mr. Powell and the 
National Standard, to try and get a prohibito- 
ry law through Congress for the final and total 
extinction of all alcoholic drinks. But let not 
the reformers be too sanguine. 

INDUSTRY AND HONESTY. 
The bill for industrial schools was amended so 
as to be hardly worth passing. The principal 
objection to it seems to be that there is no ade- 
quate plan of operations; hardly a definition of 
“industrial schools.”. Who knows what they 
are? Mr. Thompson of Gloucester made a for- 
cible speech against it, on various grounds. He, 
for one, had no regrets over the disappearance of 
the apprenticeship-system, and gave reasons why 
there is not and never will be again men skilled 
to make a whole house or a whole shoe. Ma- 
chinery has done away with apprenticeship, 
which was semi-slavery, any way. They say 
that we have no thorough work here as they 
have in England. But is not the fault in our 
ethics rather than in our mechanics? If an 
English spool of thread is up in the number of 
yards to its pretensions, while the American 
spool! lacks a dozen or twenty yards, the fault is 
not that the manufacturer does not know how to 
make the line hold out. When our houses so- 
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lidify like the English houses, they will work 
more upon honor, perhaps, than they do now. 
Didn’t Jim Fisk know enough? 








LT. W. Higginson on “The Char- 
= pip of Buddha.” 


—e— 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION LECTURE. 


It has always been a question whether it is a 
nobler thing for a reformer to rise from the 
common people to his work than for a man in 
lofty station to descend and lay aside the ad- 
vantage of his position. The author of Chris- 
tianity was of the former, the author of Buddh- 
ism of the, latter class. The Buddha, or the 
enlightened, was mythically represented as 
without a human father, but he was to all ap- 
pearances the son of a king. He was reared 
in the midst of a luxurious Oriental life, and 
care was taken to keep all painful sights far 
from him. On seeing for the first time an aged 
man, he was terrified, and considered birth a 
great evil. Another day, on seeing a sick man, 
he again returned home thoughtful. On a third 
day he saw a corpse for the first time, and came 
back quicker than before. His father became 
alarmed, and he was doubly guarded and sur- 
rounded with multiplied pleasures. On seeing 
a monk he decided to devote his life to religion. 
He dressed himself in royal robes and rode 
through the city one day, and at night resolved 
to become a recluse. He went forth from the 
city into the open country and put on the dress 
of a mendicant priest, and lived on the coarse 
rice on which beggars lived. He then tried a 
life of cruel asceticism for six years, and this 
was the turning-point of his life, and from this 
experience he gathered the whole of the law of 
which the four main points were, the existence 
of pain, the source of pain or inordinate desire, 
the destruction of pain or the control of these 
desires, and the means to destroy desire and 
pain—in short, virtue. These four truths re- 
vealed a perfect science, and he became the 
Buddha. It was then that the heart of Buddha 
acquired an unbroken firmness and_ perfect 
purity. 

It would seem from the legend that he had a 
momentary struggle as to whether he should 
preach that law, but duty won the victory, and 
he began to preach. He found that his work 
was not to be a religious one merely, but that a 
great social reform must be wrought relative to 
the Brahminical system of caste. In spite of 
all the perils incident to the step he disregarded 
caste. He did not say a word against it, as far 
as the records show; he simply crushed it by 
his practice. Everywhere except in Hindoo- 
stan, Buddhism had prevailed and caste van- 
ished. Women asked to be disciples of Buddha, 
although from their deep degradation they 
hardly dared do it. They were refused per- 
mission to become religious teachers for some 
time, until the women continued their appeals 
and prevailed over him, and the religion had 
lasted for 2200 years. The Buddhist women 
were now declared to be superior to any other 
women of the East. 

The speaker then considered the character of 
the Buddhist teachings, and quoted passages to 
show that Buddha taught the fragrance of good 
actions and the great principle of returning good 
for evil; also, that misery would certainly over- 
take the evil doer. Buddha said that to keep 
the thought steadily on religion and draw there- 
from a deep faith was a true blessedness; that 
if man was to speak to woman at all, let it be 
with a pure heart; if she was old, regard her as 
a mother, and if honorable, regard her as a sis- 
ter. The different expedients of religious prac- 
tice he regarded as a mere raft to carry off the 
treasure. He urged his followers not to believe 
in what they had heard merely, nor in traditions 
or guesses; not to believe in the truth of that 
to which they had become attached by habit; 
but when from their own consciousness they 
knew a thing to be evil abstain from that. He 
taught men to overcome anger with love and 
evil with good, for hatred did not cease by ha- 
tred, but by love. It was the general tradition 
that Buddha began to preach at thirty-five years 
of age, that he preached forty-five years, and 
died at eighty. When reviled he said a little 
patience would sever the need of so many trou- 
bles. When persecutions from the Brahmins 
gathered round, they were rebuked and dis- 
armed. ‘The master was always safe, and died 
in peace in the arms of his disciples. 

The central point of Buddhism revolved 
around a central word, about which scholars 
were divided. ‘The books of the religion con- 
tained all the noblest maxims of human life, 
and no form of religion had apparently done so 
much for Asiatic people. The ideal and poetic 
element was not as strong in their books as in 
those of the Brahmins; but, after all. it’ was 
hard to deny spiritual depth to a religion which 
alluded to a mystery which was neither male 
nor female, but was behind both, and was not 
fathomable by the mind of man. He missed the 
crowning incident of martyrdom, but martyrdom 
was after all but an accident; life was the test, 
and opposing theologians confessed that the life 
of Buddha was spotless. The central word of 
Buddha was renunciation, and it had been as- 
serted that Christ was higher because his cen- 
tral word was love. Jesus preached love and 
renunciation, and Buddha preached renuncia- 
tion and love. He believed that both saw love 
too much in the light of renunciation. It was 
scarcely possible to separate the opinions trom 
the teachers. ‘The phrases to which men clung 
were but their collateral teachings. Both ig- 
nored family ties, and their teachings had an 
ascetic rather than ahuman phase. The human 
race had got beyond the stage when any single 
channel of religious life would suttice; all were 


needed—all types of spiritual manhood—all of 


the teachers. Buddha was but one. His birth- 
day was celebrated, as other followers celebrated 
those of their teachers, as if he was the only 
one. 





Rev. Dr. T. M. Post on “God Mani- 
fest in the Flesh.” 


BOSTON COURSE (THEOLOGICAL) LECTURE. 


The moral forces of the universe were in 
God, and to evolve and apply these forces was 
the great problem of being. ‘To complete these 
forces so as to brings men to him, God must 
either reveal himself in a visible or sensible 
way, by interruption or transcending natural 
laws, or in the revelation by a person. In the 
revelation of God through a person we were 
presented with Christianity. The revelation of 
God through a person was the peculiar distin- 
guishing feature of Christianity, and the incar- 
nation of the Son of God was the great moral 
restorative and conservative force of the world. 
The incarnation of God stood in the Christian 
religion unique and alone, and was one of those 
doctrines which was peculiarly adapted to  se- 
cure the renovation of the world. He assumed 
a rational aad meral God, who was revealed in 
person and realized the troubles and sufferings 
of human nature. 

Throughout the New Testament Christ was 
presented as veritably a revelation of God, 
whose works were not his own, but that of his 
Father in heaven. The fall of man must be 
assumed, and in order to gain salvation man 
must conform morally to God. This could only 
be wrought by sympathy with God, and such 
sympathy could only be created by God's reve- 
lation through himself—through a person. suf- 
fering all the conditions of human nature. To 
restore a soul to God it must conform to him 
by the natural effeet of mind acting upon mind, 
which was the mightiest factor in this world 
of pleasure and pain. Man must be con- 
formed to God as the archetype of moral 
beauty. Heaven was no sapphire city, nor 
was it paved with amethysts or gold, and in 
order to appreciate the goodness and loving- 
kindness of God a man must be in harmony 
with the everlasting, or it would shrink from 
the blessed beauties of God. This conformity 
must be sought in the divine nature itself, which 
revealed the sources necessary to accomplish it. 
The power to restore a lost soul was in the 
power which gave it. The forces of that scheme 
were personal and not dogmatic, and salvation 
was attained through a person. In this way 
through the Father was redemption made prac- 
ticable. 

God was a person, and in no other way could 
he be revealed. God to be disclosed through 
attributes would never be a Saviour, for ten 
millions of people in our land to-day could not 
understand or comprehend him, and no abstract 
theory would satisty them. When he spoke of 
God revealed through a person he meant a liv- 
ing and moral God, one that sympathized with 
human beings, experienced their sufferings, and 
was ready and willing to forgive their sins on 
repentance. God as a moral person could not be 
revealed in general laws except as the operator 
of those laws. It was true that God might be 
evidenced by the interruption of those laws, 
still it would simply be God the infinite, the un- 
approachable and the unalterable, made so by 
the fixed laws of nature. How dim and feeble 
would be such a disclosure, and how unsatis- 
factory to the people, who required a God who 
was visible in life! 


The great work of Christianity was to draw 
souls to God through assimilation with him, and 
souls to be deliveied must be drawn into sym- 
pathy with purer minds. This power was 
kindled by the action of soul with soul, and the 
mysterious power of sympathy was needed to 
create it. There had been introduced into 
Christianity a mighty force to bring souls into 
sympathy with God, and one must feel that 
God loves him, pities him, and is ready to for- 
give him on repentance, in order to bring out 
sympathy. To do this the person must be re- 
vealed, or else the attributes which otherwise 
would attract are repulsive. It was divine love 
which drew forth human love. Not only must 
the person be revealed of God to represent love, 
but a person in human form must be presented 
in order to excite love. God must come out of 
the infinite and reveal himself in the finite, else 
he (the speaker) could not sympathize with him, 
as he could not understand him. 

Such was the scheme of Christianity, to which 
was applied faith, the most potent applyer of 
truth to the mind. History had shown the in- 
adequacy of natural religion, but when God re- 
vealed himself in Christ it was recognized by 
history as a new era, and a new life was created 
which still beats down the era of time. It had 
since become entangled with foreign elements, 
but the moral life and power that had entered the 
world with the revelation of Christ was more felt 
at this day than at any other time since the resur- 
rection of Jesus. If the great moral power was 


not the revelation of the Word in the flesh, then 
history and philosophy to him were dumb. 
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Three Years of President Grant. 

Three hundred millions less of the public 
debt, one hundred millions less of taxes, an ef- 
ficient and economical civil service, a risen 
public credit, a humane Iadian policy, order 
restored in the Southern States, and peace with 
all nations, are some of the results of the Re- 
publican administration of President Grant. 
Meanwhile this chief magistrate, ‘‘who is no 
statesman” (as his political foes.tell us), man- 
ages to say the right word at the right time, 
pursues his quiet routine of official, social and 
domestic duties with courtesy and dignity, and 
shows whenever an investigation is ordered that 
he is the enemy of ‘‘jobs” and ‘‘rings,” and that 
no scandal attaches to his name or acts. 

The larger half of the remaining year of 
President Grant’s term is to be devoted to as- 
certaining whether the Republican party will 
renominate, and the people of the country re- 
elect, such a chief magistrate. We confess to 
realizing no reason why they should not. We 
are conscious that prominent, even eminent, 
men of the Republican party are his opponents ; 
but we have failed to learn why they are such, 
save from some cause of a personal nature. 
That several of these have had griefs which 
should never have been inflicted upon them we 
do not hesitate to say; but that the President is 
responsible for them, we have seen no evidence. 
Moreover, in the great contests for supremacy 
by parties and the determining of policies of 
administration, personal disappointments have 
never been suffered to affect for any considera- 
ble length of time the course of organizations, 
unless such disappointments have been general 
and the sufferers numerous. In the instances 
now in review this is not pretended. The mass 
of the Republican organization are satisfied 
with its achievements and its agents, and, if we 
discern the signs of the times aright, mean to 
continue the policy and principles of the last 
twelve years. 

We regret as much as any the want of com- 
plete harmony among the leaders of the Repub- 
lican party. 
we have sought to keep peace in the Republican 
family, giving due credit to all its members for 
sincerity and devotion. We have respected the 
peculiarities of individuals, and never forgotten 
the composite character of the organization. 
With us all our leaders have been men who 
have stood amid the shock and storm of battle, 
and the flag over each has borne the same glit- 
tering insignia of loyalty and sacrifice. Now, 
when the cause for which most precious blood 
has been shed and thousands of royal lives have 
been given is almost completely won, we can 
favor no diversion which will tempt a routed 
and distracted foe back upon the field to con- 
test the victory. The issues involved are too 
perilous for the peace and prosperity of the 
country to give the enemy any factitious advan- 
tage. The Democratic party now restored to 
power would make the last condition of our na- 
tionality worse than the first. No leader is 
more certain of securing the codperation of all 
loyal men against this threatened disaster than 
President Grant; and it is a simple matter of 
duty, therefore, for the entire patriotic element 
of the country to stand by him in his purpose to 
thoroughly enthrone the principles of the Re- 
publican organization in the permanent policy 
of the country. 


So far as our course is concerned 





Our Railroad .Monopolies, 

It would be difficult to find a man so blind to 
the liberties of true American citizenship as not 
to be able to see that its greatest source of dan- 
ger at the present day is in the colossal pecu- 
niary power which is building itself up by 
means of our railroad corporations. The prob- 
lem is forcing itself upon the mind of every 
thinking man, What shall we do to save the 
country from an oligarchy worse than any which 
can be found existing in the old world? 

Massachusetts is yet comparatively uninjured 
by the strides which these monopolies have 
made in other States; and yet she is influenced 
by the tact that her interests lie in having the 
products of the great West brought to her door 
as cheaply as possible. The monopolies which 
control the transportation of the products of the 
prairies virtually dominate our shipping inter- 
ests, and, partially, our manufacturing interests 
as well. The cost of living is a percentage 
upon our manufacturing, and a small diminu- 
tion in the cost of the products of the great 
West would enable us to compete for the grain 
trade of all Western Europe. Ours has always 
been, and must always be—or lose our prestige 
—the pioneer State in all reforms. She has 
now the power (and few, if any, other States 
possess it) to take control of her railroads, and 
operate them for the real benefit of the people. 

To the reflecting minds of our people there 
has been no movement for a long period which 
dooks so strongly towards relief from this grind- 
ing monopoly as that for taking possession, in 
behalf of the State, of the railroads running in 
one direction, as a method of testing a practical 
plan which may accomplish this great object. 





A bill before the legislative railway-committee 
to establish a trust company for the roads run- 
ning east, seems to embody the germ of a 
We need not 
confess our distrust of some of the advocates | 
of this measure; but of the wisdom of the policy 
we have little doubt. And though the bill may 

not be the most perfect which future experience | 
will enable the State to adopt, yet it appears to 


; 


system worthy of consideration. 


be well-guarded to prevent its becoming a po- | 
litical engine, which is the main precautionary 
consideration required. Any amendment which 
can be suggested to make it more efficient for | 
the good of the people will not fail to meet | 
with public approval. 
If now a law is passed by the Legindetent| 
which requires obedienee from a railroad cor- 
poration, the corporation, dissatisfied, appeals to 
the courts upon the constitutionality of the law. 





If our courts decide against it, it appeals to the 


Supreme Court at Washington. This is just 
what has been done by the Eastern Railroad, 
and the case is still pending. Here the people 
suffer in their accommodation from long years 
of litigation, involving often great pecuniary 
loss. All this will be brought to an end by 
placing these roads in the hands of a trust com- 
pany directly responsible to the State. The ef- 
fect of cutting down the cost of freight trans- 
portation and the passenger tariff, so as to pay 
but six per cent. interest, will be to largely in- 
crease the business of the road. This will 
cause an increase of income to a certain point, 
and this in turn will compel another reduction 
of prices; and this process must go on until the 
mimimum is determined beyond which the pro- 
cess cannot be carried with solvency. 

Looking at this matter from any view, it ap- 
pears to be a safe experiment for the State to 
try, because it is, in all its features, in behalf of 
the people. The State pays for nothing except 
what it gets an equivalent for; it ufhdertakes 
nothing which can entail any loss to the com- 
monwealth; and if the experiment succeeds, as 
its friends fully believe it will, it will work the 
greatest freedom in legislation, and the com- 
plete nullification of monied monopolies. The 
benefits which will come from it will not be con- 
fined to Massachusetts; but the result will show 
to every State in the Union what course it must 
take to rid itself of the monopolies which are 
fast reaching forth to grasp the scepter of power. 
That the time has come for action few will 
doubt; and it is most fervently hoped that our 
Legislature will not neglect this opportunity to 
restore to the people a greater control over these 
creatures of the State, the railroad corporations. 





VYerritorial Government for the In- 
dians. 

In the onward march of events in the history 
of a people they are borne along by a tide so 
seemingly irresistible that a pause for the pur- 
pose of observation becomes almost impossible, 
and any traditionary policy is usually pursued 
long after its utility has been extinguished, and 
the causes which inaugurated it have ceased 
to exist. This is eminently the case with’ the 
people of this nation in regard to their dealings 
with the Indians, they having never departed 
from the principles of Washington’s adminis- 
tration as embodied in the first treaty, in the 
year 1784, made between the United States and 
the chiefs of the Six Nations. The leading ideas 
of our whole Indian Policy have been to regard 
the Indian tribes as separate sovereignties ex- 
isting within the territorial jurisdiction of the 
United States, having the right of occupancy of 
the soil, not subject to the general laws and 
regulations of Congress, but still in the abso- 
lute sense constituting a part of the nation and 
under our care and protection. 

In adopting this policy there was, first, the 
purpose to respect the rights of the Indian, and, 
secondly, to secure his progress and perpetuate 
his national existence; and with these inten- 
tions always ostensibly in operation whole vol- 
umes of treaties have been made and thousands 
of millions of treasure wasted without achiev- 
ing honor for ourselves, save the honor of good 
intentions, and without securing for the Indian 
either progress or perpetuity. The whole pol- 
icy has proved a stupendous failure. The 
tribes are rapidly fading away, and seem to pos 
sess no power to resist the tendency to decay, 
or to add to their happiness or usefulness, while 
the process goes on to its conclusion. And the 
causes which have hurried the poor red man to 
his fatal destiny have so augmented in number 
and force, of late, and so changed the face of our 
relations with him that we can no longer pursue 
our traditional methods and plead ignorance of 
the nature and certainty of their results. The 
occupation by civilization of the Pacific coast, 
the great railroads already made, and soon to be 
made, crossing the old hunting-grounds of the 
savage, and the constantly-narrowing circuit of 
his means of existence, foreshadow an inevita- 
ble result. He must perish, or our policy must 
change. 

In the progress thus far several things have 
been fully established, prominent among which 
we name the impossibility of civilizing the In- 
dian and making him useful by the system of 
securing him in the possession of hunting- 
grounds whereon to roam and keep alive within 
him the propensity to lead a savage and vagrant 
life, and especially by the system of treating him 
as a ward in a condition of perpetual and 
dependant pupilage. That the Indian will 
never become an agriculturist, so long as 
there is a possibility of his remaining a hun- 
ter, is obvious, and requires no argument. 
Equally obvious it surely is that the time 
is not far distant when the hunting territory 
will become too circumscribed, and the game 
too scarce to admit of that mode of maintaining 
an existence; and then the Indian must civilize 
ordie. Under the traditionary policy of subsi- 
dies, by treaty, the Indian is enticed into the 
belief that he is a royal nobody—above labor, 
and entitled to support as an idler and indepen- 
dent vagabond. He has not the slightest idea 
that in the world’s economy he is to be counted, 
or that he is to contribute a single item to help 
solve the problems of human society. Under 
these ideas civilization is an impossibility, and 
extermination alone remains as a destiny for 
our brother of the forest. 

The question, then, is forced upon the people 
of the United States whether our policy may 
not be changed in its leading principles and the 
aborginal race of the American continent saved 
from extinction. But if changed, how? and 
with what view? <A proposition has been intro- 
duced into the present Congress to organize an 
Indian Territory, giving to it a government for 
local purposes similar in design and structure to 
the other territories, with a delegate to the Na- 
tional Congress, clothed with all the powers 
usually accorded to delegates from territories ; 
and the plan is exciting considerable attention, 
and commanding a large degree of favor from 
thinking men who have the welfare of the Indian 
and the good name of the country at heart. The 
plan must of necessity be regarded as experi- 
mental; yet it has a decidedly promising aspect 
in several of its material points. First, it will 
be an acknowledgment of the Indian’s manhood 
on our part—a step of immense importance in 
its probable influence upon his mind in stimulat- 
ing him to exertion, and to the adoption of such 
measures as are essential to his elevation and 
ultimate civilization. He has a vivid sense of 
the great superiority of the white man, and so 


long as he is treated by the latter as a worthless 
| dog, incapable of improvement and destined to 
| speedy annihilation, so long must he accept that 


estimate as just which consigns him to a dog's 
treatment and a dog's destiny ; and while he en- 
tertains so mean an opinion of his powers and 
his prospects it is impossible to lift him above 
the life of a miserable savage; and we have no 
reason to expect from him any better position in 
the scale of being than the one he now occupies. 
Secondly, it will be an acknowledgment on our 
part of his rights as a man, and of our willing- 
hess to accept him as one with us in the great 
work of human achievement and ambition. 
This acknowledgment at once opens the door 
to his upward progress, makes it possible for 
him to enter, invites and encourages him to the 
same splendid career that heretofore has been 
his envy and his despair. 

A territorial government jmplies, of course, 


practical self-government, and imposes upon the 
Indian the full responsibility of his own future. 
It will give him the full, complete, and only, 
chance he can possibly have of asserting his 
manhood and proving his capacity. The stimu- 
lus thus tendered will be the most powerful which 
in the nature of things can be offered; and if it 
shall not avail to raise the race from its present 
degradation, and inspire it with ideas of prog- 
ress and civilization, extermination must inevi- 
tably ensue, and the blame must be upon the 
Indian alone. The plan will be a tender of the 
best method of civilization which the white race 
has as: yet discovered. It will put the staff into 
the Indian’s own hands, point the way to a new 
career, and assist him on the journey when he 
shall in good earnest undertake it. From being 
a pauper he will become a man, self-governing 
and self-sustaining, having all the chances for 
improvement that are afforded by freedom, ac- 
companied by all the light that history and expe- 
rience have given the world to the present time. 





MINOR MATTERS. 


AGRICULTURE AND Povttics.—An enthusias- 
tic amateur writes to us :—‘‘The meeting of the 
agriculturists at Washington, lately, was an 
event of considerable political importance. Mr. 
Commissioner Watts found that he had called 
together a body of representative men whose 
caliber he had not sufficiently weighed. Of 
course, when it came to select a presiding offi- 
cer, Dr. George B. Loring of Salem, Mass., 
towered so like Saul of old, head and shoulders 
above all others, that he was selected for that 
position, and that was all right, as it would 
seem. Loring does shine preéminent in the 
agricultural line. We freely accord to him this 
distinction. In this he is practical, sincere, 
successful, and into whatever assembly of agri- 
culturists he appears he is at once an acknowl- 
edged power and undisputed authority. And 
this can be said of him without in the least 
detracting from his other and many recognized 
talents. The ability to succeed in any one vo- 
cation is the ability to succeed in all, age and 
other things being equal. It is doubtful whether 
any other man could have been selected as pre- 
siding officer who could so well hold together and 
hold in check the somewhat hetrogeneous ele- 
ments of that convention. In political signifi- 
cance its influence is yet tobe developed. And, 
so far as Dr. Loring’s influence is to be regarded, 
we accept it as good.” Weare anxious to know 
what’s coming. The foregoing sets us on the 
qui vive decidedly, 


Tue History or THE Frencn Arms Mat- 
TER.—The Worcester Spy explains this. The 
French government, it says, desirous of pur- 
chasing arms, sought to obtain them in this 
country through Mr. Remington. M. Place, 
the French consul at New York, wished to have 
a finger in the transaction, and formed in that 
city a ‘‘ring,” which covertly bid against Rem- 
ington and obtained large quantities of arms, 
which sold at high prices to the French. That 
government, led to suspect the integrity of its 
consul at New York, sent its communications to 
Remington, in cipher, through the legation at 
Washington; but it soon became apparent that 
in some way knowledge of these communica- 
tions was given to M. Place, who was thus ena- 
bled to continue his purpose. It is more than 
probable that the person who disclosed to the 
consul these despatches of his government is 
the Marquis de Chambrun, then, as now, attached 
to the French legation. Finally the consul was 
recalled and puf on trial. At first, on the strength 
of a letter front his acting successor, who was in 
the interests of M. Place, and of the efforts of the 
“ring” in New York, the consul escaped convic- 
tion; but a new and more thorough investiga- 
tion proved his guilt, when he was convicted and 
imprisoned. His friends made a fresh attempt 
to save him; and among these app2ars the Mar- 
quis de Chambrun, who is said to be a relative 
of Lafayette and De Tocqueville. The new 
effort in behalf of M. Place was the origin, it is 
charged, of the French arms resolution and de- 
bate, with the hope that Place might somchow 
be benefitted. 


Horace Mann’s Epucationa, Works.—We 
are glad to see Mr. Horace Mann’s valuable edu- 
cational works again advertised for sale. The 
failure of the firm that formerly sold them threw 
them virtually out ofthe market for atime. They 
are specially needed just now, when a revival, 
so to speak, of educational ideas seems pend- 
ing. We have been too long satisfied with the 
fact that a certain degree of education has been 
putwithin every one’s reach in our State, and in- 
deed in all New England; we have not asked 
carefully enough whether the quality is just what 
it ought to be, or whether it is adapted to all hu- 
man wants, as common school education should 
be in its germinal principles, according to Mr. 
Mann’s estimate of its functions. In one of the 
reports republished in these volumes are to be 
found the replies to a circular Mr. Mann issued, 
in which he asked what the best and most ex- 
perienced teachers thought would be the pro- 
portion of children saved in character and in 
sound knowledge on condition that the common 
schools did their full duty in every respect. 
The replies unite in believing that not more 
than one per cent. need be lost; some of them 
say one-half per cent.; some none at all; and 
yet nearly all these teachers are of that reli- 
gious creed that believes in original depravity! 
Mr. Mann, in his expositions of the functions of 
common schools, which he designates as the 
greatest discovery of modern times, dwells in- 
cessantly upon the necessity of moral instruc- 
tion. That function, we fear, has been very 
much neglected, and the exclusively literary, or, 
perhaps we should say, lessoning character of 
the instruction given is bearing its evil fruits in 
the want of practical industrial ability of the 
present generation, to say nothing of its loose 
morals. Another striking report is one that 
contains the replies of manufacturers to another 
circular Mr. Mann put out, asking what was 
the comparative value, pecuniarily, of skilled 
and unskilled labor, even of the work of opera- 
tives who could read and write as opposed to 
that of laborers who could not. But there is 
scarcely a question that can arise upon educa- 
tional topics whose answer will not be found 
in these volumes. The report upon German 
schools, which Mr. Mann personally inspected, 
contains the germ that has ripened into the 
Deaf-Mute schools for articulation in North- 
ampton and Boston. This report was hand- 
somely reproduced in Liverpool by Mr. Hodg- 
son, a gentleman much interested in education 
in England, the year after it was written, and 
has been much valued in that country, where 
Mr. Mann's known opinion is said to have set- 
tled many mooted points. This publication was 
found in England by President Sarmiento, when 
on an educational mission from Chili, and led 
to his subsequent visit to this country, and the 
introduction of our system into Chili and the 
Argentine Republic. Within a few months the 
first volume of the works as now published has 
been translated into Spanish by a talented lady 
of Buenos Ayres, and scattered among the peo- 
ple to some extent by the efforts of President 
Sarmiento. 





Mrs. Livermore speaks fivetimes for the New 
Hampshire Republicans. A dozen such women 
would carry any State for that party; they could 
not be induced to speak for the other side. 
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BRIEF NOTES. 

The Sunday library movement succeeds in 
Cincinnati. 

Three ladies in Newton, and two in Milford, 
Mass., were on Monday last elected on the school 
committees of those towns—an excellent choice. 

The Japs are in Washington, and will soon 

be here. The city government will give them 
a judicious welcome, and the young merchants 
a generous one. There is quality in this em- 
bassy. 
We are pained to observe that the Tribune 
alludes to our Advertiser as ‘‘committing itself 
to an opinion with painful caution.” This is 
unfair; no such criticism belongs to any of the 
Boston press. 

Gen. Henry S. Briggs of Pittsfield, formerly 
State Auditor, becomes General Appraiser of 
Merchandise at this port. rice Dorrance. Hon. 
Timothy Davis was a prominent contestant. 
Gen. Butler espoused Briggs’s cause, and Mr. 
Dawes, being a townsman, acquiesced. 

Several in Pacific Railroad 
stock recently sold out. It looked as though 
the New England interest had succumbed to 
Vanderbilt, and the annual meeting on Wednes- 
day last confirmed the impression, Horace F. 
Clark, a New Yorker, being chosen president of 
the road. 


large owners 


When in New Hampshire, recently, Senator 
Wilson gave one hundred dollars each to the 
Congregational and Free-Will Baptist churches 
of his native town, Farmington—which was just 
like him. 
travelled twenty-eight miles to borrow and _ re- 
turn a book. 


When he was a boy there, he once 


A private letter from Washington]informs us 
that ““Mr. Sumner is ill—nothing serious, it is 
hoped; but the intense excitement of the past 
three weeks, combined with want of exercise 
and sleep, have had a bad effect upon him, and 
his physician prescribes absolute rest as the 
condition of recovery.” 

Once more it is reported that the Pope will 
This time he is to seek refuge 
The archives and 


leave Rome. 
among the devout Tyrolese. 
jewelry in the Vatican are said to be already 
packed for transportation. We don't remember 
how many times within the last year similar in- 
formation has been given the public; but it has 
been often enough to distrust most profoundly 
all stories of the kind. 

Gens. Porter and Babeock, appeating before 
the Senate investigating committee on the New 
York custom-house management, very fully and 
satisfactorily showed that President Grant was es- 
pecially solicitous that no personal friend of his 
should receive favor from the Collectors of that 
institution, and wrote and directed to that effect. 
He did not know of Leet’s connection with the 
general-order business till a year after he was 
appointed. 

It is a sufficient hint to lecture-managers that 
a somewhat prominent clerical lecturer of this 
city, for whom a “bureau” charged $250 for a 
single lecture, offered himself (had he known 
he was wanted) to lecture in Roxbury for $100, 
and agreed to go to Salem for $50!) It is gen- 
erally just as easy to address the lecturer 
himself as to indulge in the circumlocution of a 
“bureau,” and in nine cases out of ten a great 
deal cheaper. 

The new daily, the Globe, favors the opening 
of the public library on Sundays. It says: ‘‘If 
reading-rooms and libraries do not afford re- 
fined and desirable means of entertainment for 
the people at large, on the Sabbath, then we 
contess we should be at a loss to designate what 
would be proper for them or ourselves. Old 
George Herbert tells us ‘on Sunday heaven's 
gates stand open,’ and why should we debar the 
sunshine on that day ?” 

An intelligent listener to the address of the 
Superintendent of Schools at Somerville, on 
the occasion of the new high-school dedication 
(to which we alluded last week), says there is 
much excuse for the boisterous element in the 
meeting in the fact that the patience of all was 
exhausted by the prosy harangue, and that the 
mayor entreated courtesy and forbearance sev- 
eral times. So, authorities differ. But dull 
speaking, in these days, certainly should be a 
lost art. 

The peace-jubilee arrangements go on beau- 
tifully. The building will be erected by the 
firm of Judah Sears & Son, the builders of the 
former coliseum, and John J. McNutt. The 
latter is one of the most clear-headed and ener- 
getic of our mechanics, and the former concern 
at the head of their profession in framing heavy 
structures. Over one hundred and sixty socie- 
ties have volunteered for the chorus, and the 
sale of season tickets already exceeds, before a 
diagram of the house has been made, the entire 
distribution of the previous jubilee. 

We are late in mentioning, but none the less 
is it a bounden duty, that a worthy man, Mr. 
Alanson Hawley, connected with the office of 
the Secretary of the Commonwealth, died on 
the 2tth ult. 
Democrat in Greenfield, and of Democratic pa- 
pers in Springfield; then a Free Soiler and 
member of the Legislature in 1855; and for the 
past sixteen years a clerk in the office of the 
Secretary, having charge of the document-room. 
He was an amiable, consistent and high-minded 
man, with warm attachments, and many person- 


He was once an editor of the 


al and political friends. 

Thus far the following States have declared in 
favor of the renomination of President Grant, 
through their Republican organizations: With 
instructions to their delegates to vote for Grant 
—New Hampshire, Indiana, Kansas, South 
Carolina, and the District of Columbia. With- 
out specific instructions, but the delegates all 
known to be Grant men—Connecticut and Mis- 
souri. Through their State Committees, in- 
stead of by Ohio and 
Georgia. These States control eighty-five elec- 
toral votes. They are all the States which 
have acted at all so far. Against Grant—None. 


conventions— Maine, 


The telegraph announces the abrupt termina- 
tion of that most remarkable case, of which we 
have printed considerable, the Tichborne claim. 
The ‘claimant,’ overwhelmed by the mass of 
facts which the attorney-general crowded into his 
opening speech, and crushed by the weight of evi- 
dence which that eminent lawyer was gathering, 
saw that there was not the slightest hope that he 
could win the case, and has given it up. His 
claim rested on a base fraud, and he practically 
confesses it. He has not escaped, however, sim- 
ply by withdrawing his claim. The rightful 
heirs have proceeded against him for perjury, 
and at last accounts he was in jail under bonds 
of about $200,000. 

The Concord (N. H.) Monitor speaks very | 
highly of Senator Wilson's campaign efforts in 
that State. Predicting a victory, it says: ‘*To | 
no single ageney shall we be more indebted for 
the result than to the presence, the personal in- 
fluence, and the eloquent speeches, of Senator 
Wilson. Listened to by crowds of earnest men 
and women wherever he went, his known long 
service and undeviating devotion to the principles 
of universal liberty and justice gave his words 
a power and inspiration which settled deeply 
into the hearts of our people. We have had, 
and are having. many able speakers and 
8 peeches in this campaign; but it is doing no 
injustice to the ablest to put Henry Wilson 








at the head of them all.” 


Some of the owners of the old wooden traps 
on Tremont street, between Dover street and 
the railroad bridge, are badgering the members 
of the Suffolk street improvement committee to 
allow their buildings to stand on the territory 
for a stipulated period, some years in duration. 
Of course it is a question of rents only. Build- 
ings not worth $200 as they stand, are bringing 
$400, $600 or $800 a year. It is not singular their 
owners want them to remain, as the taxation is 
low, and the income enormous. We have no 
idea, however, the committee will be so short- 
sighted as to consent. With the rear land lately 
raised at large expense, and Paul's mills shortly 
to be removed, the whole neighborhood should 
be brought at once into sightly shape, and first- 
class stores or houses erected thereon. Let it 
be done, gentlemen of the committee! 

The Senate has selected as the committee to 
investigate the sale of arms during the French 
and German war, Messrs. Hamlin, Carpenter, 
Sawyer, Logan, Ames, Harlan and Stevenson. 
The fight was over Schurz, and a considera- 
ble number of the Republican senators believed 
that it was by far the wisest way to place Schurz 
on the committee, and by that act put a stop to all 
charges of an attempt to raise a whitewashing 
committee. There were thirty-three who thus 
voted, among them Wilson of Massachusetts and 
Ferry of Connecticut. Senator Sumner express- 
ly requested that he might not be nominated, 
as his health was much impaired, and the ef- 
fects of the old injuries of 1856 still realized. 
The committee magnanimously invited 
Schurz to be present and examine the witnesses, 


has 


and furnish all information in his possession, 
and he has accepted the trust. 

It is generally understood that the American 
reply to the British demand in regard to the ‘‘in- 
direct damages” claims of our government, com- 
mences by cordially reciprocating the wish ex- 
pressed by Earl Granville for a lasting peace be- 
tween the great English-speaking nations of the 
earth, and then briefly reviews the negotiations 
from the beginning, and insists that the English 
government has all along plainly understood 
that indirect damages must necessarily enter 
into the case to be presented for arbitration ; 
that for this reason it certainly could not have 
been a surprise to the British government; that 
it was fairly stated by the Secretary of State in 
all the preliminary discussions, and that having 
gone thus far we can neither withdraw or amend 
our case nor sacrifice the nation’s dignity, as an 
assent to England’s demand would imply. 

The Washington Capital, Donn Piatt’s paper, 
thus eulogises a recent speech by Senator Cor- 
bett, of Oregon, on the sale-of-arms question, 
which, it must be confessed, isn’t an encomium 
for Corbett to transmit to his children :— 

But our old friend Corbett, God bless him! 
The boy will have his say! Discretion cannot 
stop him, nor the Sergeant-at-arms stay the au- 
diences when he begins. Corbett took a hand 
in the conflict. Madame de Stacl don’t like the 
English language because it admits of no accent. 
She says an Englishman talking reminds her of 
the dull, dead and monotonous dashing of the 
sea upon the rocks. ‘To our mind Corbett, in 
his intonation, his voice having neither a rising 
nor a falling inflection, is strangely similar to a 
circular-saw attempting to buzz its way through 
a wet saw-log several feet thick. Pope says 
sound and sense go together. When we liken 
Corbett to a circular-saw, we mean one that is 
very dull, and the teeth of which are about all 
worn out. It is hardly necessary to say that a 
dull saw has not half the music in it a sharp 
one has. 


A lady correspondent of the Montreal North- 
ern Journal, writing from Boston, touches upon 
one point of the evil management of the Metro- 
politan Railroad Co. which all refined and cul- 
tivated people will appreciate—the loss of po- 
liteness and good manners which its impositions 
engender :— 

We have been, in Boston, a well-mannered 
people, and may be again if the demoralizing 
power of our ill-conducted Metropolitan Horse 
Railroad does not last long enough to utterly 
spoil us. The inordinate and double-distilled 
imposition of this corporation bids fair to de- 
populate the south end of our city and some of 
its suburbs. It surely has caused a wide-spread 
feeling, prejudicial to their interests, in choos- 
ing a residence. No one, I think, who lives 
at such distance as to place him or her at the 
mercy of the horse-cars of that road would ad- 
vise a friend to incur the same treatment. It 
would seem that the ordinary care of heads of 
families would have made, long since, such re- 
monstrance as to compel a change. But it has 
not been done to any effect. It is easy for men 
to become so absorbed in trade—in ‘“‘getting a 
living”—that inconveniences on their way to 
business are unfelt and unheeded. — It is easy for 
men to lose all fineness of conscience toward what 
is public, and regard outside affairs as no duty of 
theirs. But typhus finds the neglected places, 
comes out, and the Prince of Wales is brought 
near to death. These fathers might see, and 
must sometime feel, that this utter subversion 
of good manners and good feelings, of the com- 
mon decencies of behavior in public, which 
these ill-regulated or rather unregulated horse- 
cars almost necessitate, are really concerns be- 
longing to them. It would be supposed that 
the city gives its strects, or a right of way over 
them, for the comfort and convenience of its 
citizens. Boston, by the criminal neglect of its 
government, provides discomfort and harm. 
Certainly the tracks are a hindrance to all pleas- 
ant private driving, and that sacrifice or loss 
ought to be for a public benefit. However, let 
me do justice to some late efforts of not wholly 
degenerate gentlemen, from several quarters, 
who have now petitioned for other tracks, or 
passing of other cars over these tracks, which, 
if granted, must bring relief. 

The Committee on Ways and Means in Con- 
gress finds hard work to satisfy, in reducing the 
There is pretty sure to be objection 
Every productive in- 
There 


revenue. 
raised, whatever is done. 
terest of the nation has its axe to grind. 
certainly seems less difficulty and less injury to 
the interests of the country in removing duties 
from those commodities not produced in this 
country than from those that are. But, pro- 
ceeding on that principle, spices and silks should 
come in for a share of relief with tea and cof- 
fee. 
eral use; but if the idea of relicf to the poor- 
erclasses is to enter atall into the consideration, 


It is true tea and coffee are in more gen- 


why not make the reduction on something which 
This country, at 


present, produces only a small part of the sugar 


is a real necessity of life? 
it consumes. And sugar is wholesome food and 
a necessity for the table. As much can hardly 
be said of tea and coffee. 
agement of the coal supplies of the country 
would well warrant the removal of all duty 
from that article until respectable arrangements 
could be made for the working of our own coal- 
ing interests. A reduction in the price of su 
gar and coal would be a blessing to the poor. 
But if the plan be rather to encourage the in- 
terests of the country, why not take the duties 
from all raw material imported for manufacture ? 
Protection of home industries is one of the 
first objects in the arrangement of a tariff; and 
were these: but properly protected perhaps 
there would not be the same need for reduction 
in price of staple articles. It would then be 
possible for all to pay the price of sugar and 
coal, though it be rather monstrous. What is 
the policy in taking off all duty from tea and 
coffee ? 
one thing nor another. 
True. And it certainly does so in the way that 
shall do the least possible either of good or ill 
to the country. Is that the object of a Ways and 
Means Committee? Is it not possible, in accom- 
plishing a negative piece of business like reduc- 
ing the revenue, to combine a little good with 


the measure without stultifying it or defeating it? 
And, again, when will our legislation be solely 
for the good of the people, and not for the gain 
of special interests ? 


The outrageous man- 





The measure seems to signify neither 
It reduces the revenue ? 


Business Notes. 
Mr. State Treasurer Adams has a word of interest 
Messrs. Roberts Brothers publish to-day *‘ The 
Thief in the Night,” Mrs. Spofford’s story; ‘Stories 
told to a Child,” by Jean Ingelow; and a “Shadow of 
Dante,” by Miss Rossetti—all choice, of course. 
Messrs. Guild & Delano, at the corner of Washing 
ton and Winter streets (up-stairs), are in possession 
of, and will set to please customers, a stock of ‘dia- 
monds that can hardly be excelled. Their taste in 
this description of work is exquisite. 

The Hlinois Town Bonds and the Burlington, Cedar 
Rapids and Minnesota Railroad Bonds, sold by M. 
Bolles & Co., are among the best things on the mar- 
ket. and can be contidently taken by those having 
spare means. The firm will be pleased to impart any 
information needed. 

Messrs. Cushman & Brooks are making a@ specialty 
of under clothing for ladies—very warm and very 
ehoice in fabric, with much attractiveness from 
prices. Anything in the hosiery. glove and under- 
clothing line can be found at 37 and 39 Temple place 
—their spacious store. 

Messrs. Gould & Lincoln publish four works of 
more than ordinary value—"The Bremen Lectures,” 
“The Jewish Temple and the Christian Church,” 
“Lectures on Satan,” and “God With Us"—by distin- 
guished writers and thinkers, which all theologians 
and specialists should have in their libraries. 

To accommodate numerous applicants, beth on 
Sundays and week-days, the discriminating and pub 
lie-spirited proprietors of the Revere and Tremont 
Houses, Messrs. Wetherbee, Chapin & Co. have es 
tablished Cafes in both their establishments, which 
are open at all hours. Ladies, gentlemen, children 
and families can here be served with the utmost a6 
ceptability, and thus relieved in large measure from 
the care of housekeeping when it is desirable. We 
refer to their cards with pleasure, for this arrange 
ment is simply a public convenience. 

The ladies will be interested in the announcement 
Which Messrs. Churchill, Watson & Co. make in our 
advertising columns this week. ‘They have just op 
ened a large assortment of goods. and are new pre 
pared to show their customers a better displiy of de 
They 


also opened the largest assortinent of stnshades, sun 


sirable dress goods than ever before. have 
umbrellas and parasols we think ever exhibited in 
the city. 
of their stock is well known, and as their 


The great extent, variety and completeness 
prices are 
ciously completed without covisil to their establish- 
ment, Washington corner of Winter street. 

Messrs. Jordan, Marsh & Co. evidently mean to en 
large their facilities for supplying the ordinary wants 
of their patrons until there shall scareely be any ne 
unless perhaps for 
Their last: odd 


vessity for visiting other stores, 
hardware, groceries and provisions 
tion is a complete department of carpetings. ‘Phe as 
sortment: includes this 
goods that is Known to the trade, and will always in 
elude French Moquettes, English Axminsters, Wil 
tons, Velvets, Brussels (including their own private 


every specialty on line ot 


and exclusive patterns), and tapestries, rugs, mats, 
ete. By the transfer of their wholesale stock in lunge 
part to the new building erected on the site of the old 
Adelphic Theater, the firm is enabled te mutke a dis 

play in their new goods not excelled by the oldest 
and best of our regular carpet-dealers. 

With the beginning of the week came down the 
well-known name of C. A. Richards from the house 
which for the last dozen years has won such a good 
repute ip this community for its upright and) honora 
ble dealing, and up went that of the former =Co.,” 
Mr. James Dingley, who will continue the business 
as JAMES DINGLEY & Co., Mr. Richards leavin 
therein his capital, but withdrawing from personal 
supervision to attend to his large and increasing in- 
terests in realestate. This contidence expressed by 
the capitalist of the concern in his late junior partner 
is one of the strongest testimonials to the sound 
business qualities of Mr. Dingley that he could: re 
ceive. The new and sole manager will, of course, 
continue the business as it has been conducted from 
the foundation of the house, and will auquestionably 
have the same generous favor. Mr. Dingley is a Bos 
ton bey, the son of a most worthy and hitherto highly 
honored citizen in civie life, Mr. John ‘P. Dingley. and 
brings to his calling the principles and methods whieh 
aright education under the best influences impart 
system, industry, close attention to business, and a 
jealous care for the lightest wish of a customer equally 
with the most valuable order. We certainly wish 
Mr. Dingley a continnation of the favor se liberally 
bestowed hitherto upon the coucern, and we feel con- 
tident that he will receive it. - 

THE VALLEY ROUTE TO THE PACTFIC. 

The Snow Problem.—The tour principal routes that 
have been surveyed to the Pacific have the following 
mean elevation above the sea lyvel: LL. ‘Phe extreme 
southern or Texas Pacitic route, skirting the border of 
Mexico, has an average altitude of 2300 feet; 2. The 
th parallel route, 3600 feet; 3. The middle route, ex 
tending 1771 miles from Omaha to Sacramento, 5000 
teet; 4. The northern route, from Lake Superior and 
St. Paul to Puget Sound, 1900 tect. 

The middle route (now occupied by the Union and 
Central Pacifie road) seales four principal sumuniits, 
having the following elevations: 6160 fect, 70h feet, 
1463 feet and $235 feet. The northern route has ou its 
main line but one principal summit, and that has an 
altitude not much exceeding £950 feet. Nine hundred 
continuous miles on the middle route have a greater 
average elevation than the highest sumiit on the 
northern, and 450 continuous miles en the former line 
are 1000 feet above the highest point on the latter, 

The remarkably low altitude of the northern tine 
fully entitles it to the designation it hus received of 
he Valley Route to the Pacitie. From Lake Superior 
for a distance of 800 miles on this line the country ts 
t vast plain, partly tim'¢ od. but mainly prairie, 
sradually rising from 1100) tect elevation above the 
sea. near Lake Superior, to 2700 feet near the Rocky 
Mountains. This plain has a varied surfaee, and in 
ts depressions flow the navigable waters of the Mis- 
sissippi. the Red, the Upper Missouri and the Yellow 
stone, and their many tributaries. 

Crossing at right angles the valleys of the Mi-sis- 
sippi and the Red River of the North, the Northern 
route traverses the rolling prairies of Dakota te the 
broad and fertile valleys of the Missouri and Yellow 
stone. The latter it follows nearly the entire length 
of Montana to the foot of the Ascend 
ing the eastern slope by an almost imperceptible 
grade, and surmounting the single divide by a pass 
so remarkable that it has long been known as the 
“Gate of the Mountains,” the northern 
the valley of a branch of the Columbia and follows 
that noble river to tide-water on the Pacitle. The 
leading advantages resulting to the Northern Pacitie 
Railroad from the low altitude of the valley route 
long which jit 15 building, are: 1. A mild climate 
and a sheltered position. 2. Exemption from deep 
ind drifting snows, and hence, with ordinary precav 
obstructions % 


mountains, 


line enters 


tion, entire freedom from winter 
A productive and verdure-covered country flanking 
the road, resulting in rapid settlement, a large tribu 
tary population and a profitable local traffic. 4. Mgt 
abundance of good water. 5. A saving of many n@ 
lions in costof construction with a proportiqnate 
duction of interest burden. 6. A suece--ion of natt 
ral and easy grades which will greatly reduce the 
cost of operating the road, and enable the same me 
tive power to accomplish far greater resnlt=, both in 
speed and traffic, than are possible on an eley ited on 
mountain route. 

The experience of the past winter, the severest 
since our Territorie= were settled and not likely to be 
repeated for many years, has thoroughly justified the 
claim that the Northern Pacific when com 
pleted, will not be at any tine obstructed by show, 
Authentic reports, official, unoticial and ine idental, 
United states military 


ro 


from surveyors, engineers, 
and signal offleers and settlers, representing all im 
portant sections of the route, agree that during the 
past hard winter there has not been a time when, 
with the precautions usually taken on roads in North- 
ern States, Northern Pacific trains could not have 
made regular trips. 

Chief Engineer Roberta, of the Northern Pacitic 
Road, who has no superior in his profes-ion in Chis 
country, has carefully studied the western snow prob- 
lem during the past three years, and in a recent re- 
port. based on very full data, he sums up his conelu- 
sions in this sentence: “With ordinary means of pro- 
tection at exposed points the Northern Pacitic Rail- 
road, when completed by the Yellowstone route, can 
unquestionably be kept open for regular traffic its en- 
tire length across the continent.even during winters 
as severe as the present. should such occur.” He 
further says. alluding to a mass of testimony from 
Montana :— 

“These very favorable report-, during 4 winter of 
unprecedented severity. cover the most elevated and 
mountainous portions of our line, Where obstructions 
from snow would eccur if any Where on the route; and 
when it is remembered that the obstruction= on the 
Union Pacitic have beeo virtually confined to a -ee- 
tion of 180 miles, every part of which is at least 1.000 
teet higher than the highe-t -ummit on the bortbern 
reute. and most of which ts 2.500 to 3.000 feet higher 
than the mountain section of equal length on the 
Northern Pacific line, it becomes perfectly safe to 
predict for the latter as complete exemption from 
winter blockade as in enjoyed by railroads ino New 
York and New England.” 

Intelligent. judges believe that the Union Pacitie 
Company, taught by experience. will be able here- 
after to prevent any serious blockade on their line. 
Whether this shall prove true or not it can be consid- 
ered settled that the Northerp Pacific road, following, 
as it will, the channel-way of the great rivers of the 
continent, traversing the mild winter belt. and run- 
ning at an elevation of 3,000 to 4,000 feet lower than its 
neighbor, will, from the day it is completed, furnish 4 
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reliable means of transit between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. Itis particularly and vastly important that 
this fact be known and emphasized now that we have 
among us an important embassy from Japan, whose 
report on the efficiency of our trans-continental thor- 
oughfares will do much to hasten or retard the in- 
crease of our direct trade with the Orient. 

The past year’s business on the Union and Central 
line, with its promise of rapid increase, establishes 
beyond doubt the success of the first trans-continental 
road; but it renders equally certe in the profitableness 
of the Northern Pacific, which has radical advan- 
tages with an ample field and future of its own. The 
two lines are so far apart as not to interfere with each 
other. As is the case with the present Pacific Road, 
the bulk of the earnings of each will doubtless come 
from Jocaljtrafiic, while the Asiatic and through car- 
rying trade of both will be increased to an enormous 
volume by their joint efforts to turn the current of the 
world’s commerce across the American Continent, 
and by their joint demonstration that the trans-conti- 
nental route is equal to all commercial needs.—N. Y¥. 
Independent, 





Literary Notes. 

Charles D. Warner’s *Back-Log Studies,” in Scrib- 
ners Monthly, are a choice and delightful series of 
papers. 

The Radical for 1372 presents many attractive fea- 
tures to those who are at allin its way of thinking. 
And others, who desire to know what the leading 
minds of free” or “rational religion” are saying on 
the various open questions of religion and theology, 
will find its pages well worthy of their attention. 
The forthcoming number (April) will contain the first 
and second installments of O. B. Frothingham’s pre- 
sentation of “The Religion of Humanity,” giving his 
views of “Its God” and of “Its Bible.” In the same 
number M.D. Conway will treat of “The Theist’s 
Problem and Task,” and Rev. J.W. Chadwick will 
contribute an Essay on *Voltaire.” A serial story, en- 
titled “Timothy Tot,” by Francis Gerry Fairtield, is 
running through the current numbers. Other thought- 
ful and important papers are promised, among them 
an address read before a New England Unitarian Con- 
ference by the distinguished essayist and preacher, 
Dr. C. A. Bartol, on “Sincerity,” which is said to be in 
his happiest radical vein. 





Music Notes. 
THE HARVARD SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 

The ninth concert took place on Thursday atfter- 
ternoon last before the usual large and fashionable 
audience. A feature of prominent interest was the 
Overture by Taubert, *Vausend une Hine Nacht.” 
The composition is characterized by unique and 
pleasing orchestral eects and contrasts. It opens 
with a quaint march, which is succeeded by sug- 
gestive reveries, interspersed with a fascinating dance 
movement. There are some beautiful passages for 
the flutes, alternating with the strings, which are 
bizarre and singularly original. In its construction, 
a portions of the overture suggests Weber’s overture 
to “Oberon.” The Schumann concerto in’ A-minor 
was interpreted by Mr. Leonhard with a beauty and 
tenderness tmpressively suggestive of the composer’s 
style, and the orchestra entered into the interpreta- 
tion of its part with devoted earnestness. The exqui- 
site symphony No. 2, in C-major by Schumann, played 
with rare delicacy and even tlaish, concluded the pro- 
gramme, which also included Mendelssohn’s overture 
to Racine’s * Athalie.” performed for the tirst time at 
these concerts, but,not unfamiliar to our older con- 
cert habitueés. 

At the tenth and last concert of the present series, 
on the 21st, Miss Anna Mehlig will appear. 

THE JUBILEE SINGERS. 

Our music-loving readers will find a novelty, and a 
source of much delight, in the plaintive songs of these 
colored singers from the Fisk University. They will 
touch every heart, and by their simple melody show 
the woes and injustice of their late unchristian servi- 
tude. Let all go! 

MR. A. P. PECK’S CONCERTS. 

Two of the most attractive concerts that have been 
given this season will be offered by Mr. Peck on the 
evenings of the 19th and 20th at Music Hall. The 
splendid combination that our Boston manager has 
secured for these vecasions includes Miss Clara Lou- 
ise Kellogg, who, by the way, has just received an 
offer from the manager of the royal London opera 
troupe to join the company with Mile. Nilsson; Mr. 
Charles Santley, the great baritone, who will make 
his last appearances here; Miss Anna Mehlig, and Mr. 
W. HL. Fessenden, and the Temple Quartette. Not- 
Withstanding the enormous expenditure attending 
these engagements, the tickets with reserved seats 
have been placed at one dollar, and the great demand 
already presages two crowded houses on the occa- 
sions. 

MR. CARL ZERRAHN’S BENEFIT CONCERT. 

This annual compliment to the indefatigable direc - 
tor of the Harvard) symphony orchestra will, as 
usual, supplement the regular series of symphony 
concerts. Lt will take place April 10. A rarely novel 
and classical entertamment will be offered. Beetho- 
ven's music to Goethe’s “Egmont” will be performed 
by the Harvard orchestra, and the connecting por- 
tions of the tragedy will be read by Miss Charlotte 
Cushman, Suco an attraction will secure a splendid 
success for the benetit. 

MK. GEORGE L, 

We rejoice to hear of the success of Mr. George L. 
Osgood, of Chelsea, in a concert given at Vienna, 
Jan. Ist. Mr. Osgood, tenor singer, after several 
years of stidy in Berlin and Milan, gave his first con- 
cert, choosing that city for the place. He succeeded 
in winning the warm sympathies of a cultivated au- 
dience. The Avast Blaetter says of the perform. 
ance :— 

“The conecert-giver Was somewhat nervous, so that 
his voice seemed constrained ino an arin by Bach. 
Butlater, in a Schumann song, having gotten over his 
embarrassment, the singer untolded wl the richness 
and charm of his beautiful voice, which. through the 
warmth of feeling, enkindled and transported the Lis- 
teners. Two Schubert songs, too, exercised the same 
penetrating eect. Osgood is a genuine Schumann 
mood-singer, one Who sings with understanding wud 
with deep, warm feeling. His delivery is tasteful and 
noble, as fascinating as his voice, which lias the sym- 
pathetic ring of a pronounced, clear tener, is per- 
fectly equal in all the registers, and of good) power 
and compass. One sawon his first appearance that 
he had here to do witha well-schooled singer, who is 
in earnest with his art.” 


OSGOOD, 


The American Register, of Paris, speaks also in 
flattering terms of Mr. Osgood’s success; and Rob- 
ert Franz, with whom he studied in Halle, says that 
he is the best singer of bis) songs that he has heard. 
Mr. Osgood's return to Boston will be awaited with 
high expectancy by his friends and the public. 

IN GENERAL, 

It hasn't been mentioned in the Boston papers, but 
all the audience observed it, and itis written about 
by the correspondents, that Nilsson showed her jeal- 
ousy of Miss Cary quite conspicuously during. the 
late Opera-season, Tt was observed on Friday eve- 
ning Week, and also on Saturday afternoon last, dur- 
ing the performance of “TL Trovatore.” In the clos- 
ing act, inthe interior of the prison, where “Azuce- 
na” and *Manrico” are together, Miss Cary won a 
decided encore in her aria “Giort poverni.” But at 
the conclusion of the piece Leonora’ (Miss Nilsson) 
bursts into the cell, having obtained permission to 
take a last farewell of her love), *Manrico.” The ap- 
plause had not terminated for Miss Carv's repetition 
of the aria when Nilsson pressed forward upon the 
scene toward = Manrico,” in: continuance of the act. 
A storm of hisses on both occasions rese from the 
excited audience, who had been overjoyed at the 
success of Miss Cary, and a regular tumult was 
threatened. Nusson bither lips but continued her 
part, while the uproar consequent upon her ungener- 
ous interruption of the intended encore subsided. 
There Were many harsh expressions and criticisms 
of the prima donna’s action. 

Dramatic Notes. 
THE “GLOBE.” 

The long-anticipated new comedy drama, ‘A Scrap 
of Paper,” was presented on Monday evening last. 
Itis a remarkably clever adaptation from the French 
original, preserving many of the characteristics pe- 
culiar te the writings of the best French comedy au- 
thors Which are frequently lost by translation. In 
idea, construction and situation, the piece is singu- 
larly orginal. There is probably not another piece 
of its style familiar to eur stage se uniformly crisp 
and witty in its dialogue, and so symmetrically bal- 
anced and Gnished in its parts and effects. The con- 
spicuous features of Che interpretation were the nice 
adaptiveness of the performers to the characters, 
There Was 
scarcely the slightest soapoon of stolidess to mar 
the even brillianey and refreshing esprit which, toa 
had an indeftinable but delicately 


and their acting to the style of the piece. 


critical listener, 
enjoyable charm, 

Miss Leclereg never looked ner acted more charm- 
ingly than as "Mile. Suzanne de Russville.” Her 
Wealth of natural vivacity, grace and abandon, un- 
hampered by the stilted lines of the old-time come- 
dies, sparkled with all the fascinating beauty of an 
effervescing beaker of “La Veuve Cliquet.” In the 
seene With the “Baron.” in the secoad act. her delin- 
eation of actual and simulated emotions of terror, con- 
sion, aaire om yicassateat aml aancety was woader- 
fYully real, and inspired the warmest sympathy and 
heartiest recoguition. Mr. Floyd has never before ap- 
peared in so congenial a role as “M. Prosper Coura- 
moot.” He exught to a nicety the spirit of airy cyni- 
cism (hat characterizes the part, and expressed the va- 
rying shades of sentiment, by which the unimpression- 
able relic-hunter is gradually transmuted into the ar- 
dent and devoted lover, with a delicacy that it would 
not be desirable to see surpassed. The latent humor 
of the character Was as admirably developed, notably 
in the scenes with * Anatole” and “Mile. Suzanne,” in 


the first half of the second act. Mrs. Barry gave es- 
pecial prominence tothe “Baroness dela Glaciere” by 
the natural intensity and refined grace of her inter- 
pretation. Mr. Sheridan’s ‘Baron’ was in part su- 
perbly sketched. Avoiding the temptation for point- 
making by overdoing afforded in the first act, he por- 
trayed the spirit of brusquerie that..perfectly repro- 
duced the author’s interest in the character. His act- 
ing in the second act seemed unduly extravagant in its 
intensity ot anger. Mr. Fuller gave a quiet, but rarely 
natural, bit of character-acting as **M. Brisemouche.” 
Willie Seymour fulfilled almost every requisite as 
“Anatole.” His by-play and action were especially 
good. Miss Gilman looked and acted charmingly as 
“Mathilde,” and Miss Harris as **Zenobie,” and Mrs. 
Hind as ““Mme. Dupont,” were altogether satisfying. 

The comedy was elaborately and tastefully mount- 
ed. The curiosities used in the second act were so 
arranged as to aid in the effects of the situations of 
the dramatis persone, and the conservatory scene, in 
part entirely new, was especially appropriate and ef- 
fective. The comedy was received with the heartiest 
demonstrations of applause and delight by brilliant 
audiences at its every representation. 

Miss Leclercq’s highly successful engagement will 
close with the two performances of to-day. For the 
matinee, a last performance of “Masks and Faces,” 
in which Miss Leclercq, as ‘*Peg Woffington,” has 
made one of her greatest successes this season, will 
be given. In the evening, the lady will be compli- 
mented with a farewell benefit, which she will honor 
by appearing for the first time here in the congenial 
part of “Juliana,” in **The Honeymoon,” and as 
“Anne Carew,” in the powerful drama, “A Sheep in 
Wolf's Clothing.” 

One of the most interesting revivals this theater 
has witnessed will be that of Halliday’s successful 
play, “Little Emily,” which was withdrawn in the 
height of its success during its first season at this 
house. It will be remembered as one of the most 
beautiful scenic productions ever brought out here, 
and its dramatic features will exhibit the full strength 
of the company. It will be presented on Monday 
night, and will undoubtedly be welcomed by all 
its old, and many new, admirers during its present 


season. 
THE “BOSTON.” 


The spectacle of “The Black Crook” was produced 
for the first time on Monday evening last to a large 
audience. Atter years of possibly expectant waiting, 
that large portion of the theater-going public who 
prefer being amused to being instructed have been 
regaled with the original simon-pure **Crook” as he 
has appeared with all his supernatural splendor at 
the popular metropolitan theater for several succes- 
sive seasons. The story is familiar from the assovia- 
tions with the palmy days of the Continental,” now 
the “St. James,” and, dramatically, was better and 
more fully presented by Mr. Whitman's excellent 
company than by the cast it now has. Still, we 
should be grateful that the modernized version 
of the piece sacrifices the vapid dramatic to the 
more enlivening spectacular and variety features 
with which the gorgeous entertaiment now abounds. 
It has never before been the fortune of any similar 
spectacle to combine such a series of imposing 
scenes as are presented in the wild glen of the 
Brocken, the grotto of “Stalacta,” with its real 
fountain and glowing prismatic showers, the illumin- 
ated terrace, and the transformation scene, the *Pal- 
ace of Dew-Drops.” The prime features of the ani- 
mated portion of the entertainments are the *Sta- 
lacta” of Miss Kate Santley, a witching blonde of 
taking figure, who sings pleasingly in the popular 
style, Mile. Sassi, a danseuse of the Spanish style, 
whose performances are really artistic, the wonderful 
and irresistible Majiltons, the St. Felix Infant Ballet 
troupe, and Prof. Samwell’s troupe of trained dogs. 
There are accessory attractions in. the way of very 
good ballet performances by other than the premiere, 
by feats of Egyptian jugglers, and marches by throngs 
of gorgeously-panoplied auxiliaries. Thus far The 
Black Crook” has been successful in attracting large 
and well-pleased audiences, and it will undoubted- 
ly be the attraction for some time to come at this 


house. 
THE “ST. JAMES.” 


Mrs. Caroline Richings-Bernard made her first’ ap- 
pearance in many years in this city on Monday last, 
in her favorite role of “Stella” in Balte’s ever-pop- 
tlar play, The Enchantress,” in which she many 
years since won renown and fortune. Her splendid 
vocal powers have lost none of their pristine freshness 
and vigor during her arduous career since her first 
appearance in this play. Her singing of the Bolero 
from the “Sicilan Vespers,” is marked by the same 
florid beauty of execution and even certainty as of 
old, and to exacting encores the lady responds with a 
graciousness that is only equalled by her remarkable 
endurance. Mr. Henri Drayton’s splendid voice ren- 
ders the musie of “Ramir” with a power and effect 
that gives to his interpretation a prominence beyond 
that of any other artist who has attempted the part 
here. Mr. Pierre Bernard has less opportunity in 
“Nuguez” to display his musical abilities, but aids 
effectively in the concerted music and introduces the 
air, “Beautiful Venice,” which  ightly receives a 
hearty encore. The choruses are well sung by a small 
but well-balanced force of singers. The Dr. Mathan- 
asius,” of Mr. Hight, and the *Don Sylvio” of Mr. 
Brink, are not equal to other representations we have 
had of these important parts. The scenery is new, 
and in accordance with the resources of the theater. 
Some of the auxiliary attractions in the way of ballet 
mnight well be omitted. The music is so pleasing and 
inspiriting, however, that it overshadows any details 
not altogether comme il saut, and gratifies in the same 
measure as does good English opera creditably inter- 
preted. 

©The Enchantress” will be given at the two per- 
formances to-day, and will hold the boards at this 
theater next week 


About-Town Notes. 

WOMEN FOR OFFICE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

A hearing was given at the State House on Tues- 
day on a petition for a declaratory statute that women 
are entitled to hold office. Hon. Samuel E. Sewall 
opened the ease, and arguments and statements were 





Flowers aud plants deeked the platform, and Mr. 
James T. Fields introduced the speaker. After de- 
scribing the opening of her school, which was in April, 
1362, Mrs. Leonowens paid a most flattering tribute to 
the Buddhist women, saying she found women “lovely 
in their lives” who, despite their overwhelming disad- 
vantages in this most corrupt society, were still earn- 
estly searching for truth. In many respects, she 
claimed, these benighted women were in advance of 
their Western sisters. Bangkok, the capital, has vast 
numbers of floating houses; the best estimate is 200,- 
000, and to each of these the average population 
is five persons. At night the city is hung with innu- 
merable colored lights, and the effect is one of won- 
drous beauty. An interesting sketch of the quarters 
occupied almost exclusively by the women, to which 
only the priests are admitted, and then only when 
under guard, included a description of the young 
ladies’ gymnasium, in which the principal instruction 
is in dancing, and where the fair Siamese attain such 
proficiency in bending backwards that they pick up 
bits of straw with their eyelids. The women, she 
said, did excellent service in the work-shops, and 
under the command of their captain, “The Great 
Mother of War,” had shown themselves great sol- 
diers. Nearly all the men are priests during some 
portion of their lives. The marriage ceremony is 
performed only with the tirst wife, and the ceremo- 
nies of proposal for a wife’s hand are for the youth’s 
mother or aunt to visit the bride, bearing a white 
dove and a rose. If the proposal is favorably re- 
ceived the maiden places the rose in her bosom, and 
the dove is freed and flies back to gladden the heart 
of the accepted lover. If the marriage prove un- 
happy the husband is obliged to return double the 
dower brought by his wife. The law recognizes but 
one wife, yet polygamy and slavery are the curses of 
the race. It was the custom to commence schools 
and other new enterprises on Thursday, because it 
was sacred to the God of Wisdom. They also com- 
menced everything with music. Siam had been a 
slaveholding country from its foundation until the 
young king, now less than twenty years of age, had 
recently issued a proclamation by which slavery 
ceased to exist on the first of January, 1872. He had 
also issued a proclamation of religious toleration. 
Fifteen million slaves were thus set free, or about 
four times as many as were liberated in the United 
States. As nearly as the population could be ap- 
proximately estimated it would exceed twenty mil- 
lions. Whena new building is begun, the Siamese sac- 
ritice innocent human victims, crushing them beneath 
the foundation-walls, that their spirits may guard the 
building. Among other curious customs of this eu- 
rious people, Mrs, L. described the proceedings on 
the death of a king, the process of cremation, and the 
extreme reverence with which kings are regarded. 
The lecture ended with a detailed account of the ad- 
ministration of justice bya female judge in a Siamese 
court, 





Sunday Services. 

RAILROAD OF LiFE.—Rey. HENRY MORGAN will 
lecture on the “Railroad of Life” in Morgan Chapel 
next Sunday evening. The lecture is intended for 
those who ride on the Fast Train. Locomotiyve-lamps 
have been tendere l for the occasion by the Albany 
Railroad. f 

SPIRITUALISM.—Mrs. Harpy holds public Se- 
ances for reception of spirit messages, 4 Concord 
square, every Sunday and Wednesday evenings. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


TRUE Economy.—It is no saving to buy cheap 
Cigars, and smoke them half up and then throw the 
rest away. Buy the GENUINE HAVANA, which are 
sold at the very lowest prices by 
JAMES DINGLEY & Co., 

99 Washington Street. 
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NOTHING FURNISHES, or adds so much to the com- 
fort of a room, as Drapery Curtains. The most sim- 
ple and the most elaborate kinds are now being fur- 
nished at STEVENS’s new furniture store, 601 Wash- 
ington street (old stand), at prices within the reach of 
all. eopur decls 


NEW DEPARTURE. 


Something new in journalism. Get a copy of 


THE BOSTON DAILY GLOBE. 


One of the largest newspapers in the country, 
All newsmen have it, 
At FOUR CENTS per copy. 


MARRIAGES. 


At Cambridge, 6th inst... by Rev. B. F. Bowles and 
Rey. R. P. Stebbins. D. D., Mr. N. L. Stebbins of Chi- 
cago, to Miss Etta Bowles of Cambridge, son and 
daughter respectively of the officiating clergymen. 


DEATHS. | 


In this city 2d inst... Charles Gordon, M. D., 62. 

3d inst., Ezra Forristall. 72 yrs. 

4th inst., Mrs. Elizabeth Vans. 85 yrs. 7 mos. 

7th inst. suddenly, of paralysis, Jolin P. Ober, Jr., 42. 

At sea, 28th ult., on passage from Manila, Wright 
Boott Loring, son of Hon, Edward G. Loring of Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


HORTICULTURAL HALL LECTURES.— 
REV. WM. J. POTTER will deliver the tenth lee- 
ture of the Free Religious Series TO-MORROW 
(SUNDAY) AFTERNOON, at three o'clock. 

Subject: «The Positive Contents of Rationalism in 
Religion.” re 

Tickets twenty-five cents each. For sale at J. R. 
Osgood & Cows, O. Ditson & Co.'s, and at the hall. 

lt mchd 


COMMONWEALTILOF MASSACHUSETTS. 
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made by him and by Mrs. E. D. Cheney and Henry B. 
Blackwell. It was urged that the purpose in this 
case Was the same as in women-suffrage, but no al- 
teration was required in the constitution as for sut: 
trage. a declaratory act simply being necessary. Mr. 
Blackwell made statements as to the honesty of the 
numerous female clerks employed in public offices at 
Washington and elsewhere. Rev. J.D. Fulton op- 
posed the proposed measure. There were many po- 
sitions Which women could occupy to which he could 
make no objection, such as teachers, advisory boards, 
ete. He claimed it as the testimony of working-wo- 
men and sewing-girls that they suffered more injus- 
tice from their own sex than from men, and he feared 
that, if holding oftice and suffrage were allowed to | 
women, it would not be long before the better class of | 
women would abandon offices and the polls to a class | 
whose serambles for office would raise such filth, 
dirt, wickedness and depravity that he must pray. for 
his children’s sake. that the movement may be kept 
down. Opposition was also made by Mis. L. M. 
Warner and N. E. Chase, the last-named, as a work- 
ingman, charging Chat the movement was calceuloted 
to injure the working-classes. A Mrs. Bowdlear also 
took the same side. Mr. Garrison closed the case for 
the petitioners, in which he defended the friends of 
the measure against an article in the Commonwealth 
reflecting upon the committee. Many of the objec- 
tions which were made by the opponents weve replied 
to by him, and various arguments in favor of it were | 
submitted. Mrs. Cheney added also a few closing 
remarks, and the hearing closed. 








A MILITATY REUNION. 

The annual military and civic levee of the Roxbury 
Horse Guards took place on Monday evening last. | 
at Bacon's Hall. Notwithstanding the inclement 
weather, the friends of the Guard turned out in 
strong numbers, there being present some two hun- 
dred couples. Edmands’ Band furnished some of its 
finest music. and Reed. the well-known South-end ca- | 
terer, provided a sumptuous supper. The hall was 
beautifully decorated for the veeasion, amd a neat 
order of twenty dances provoked the company to 
motion until an early hour. The itivited guests 
present, representing diferent commands in the mili- | 
tary, Were numerous, and some of them as follows :— 
Providence Light’ Infantry, Capt. J. L. Sherman, 
Lieut. W. R. Husten; Providence Cavalry. Col. Fred. | 
Rider, Lieut.-Col. Lippet Snow, Maj. Stephen Brown. | 
ell, Capt. Augustus Bowen; Gen. Wm. Cogswell of 
Salem, Past Commander G. A. R.. Dept. of Mass.; 
Col. H. R. Sibley, Department Commander: Com- 
mander’s Aids, Capt. Kelso, Capt. W. W. Blacxmar; 
Junior Vice Commander G. A. Churchill; Adjutant- 
General Cunningham; Major D. H. Follett, Major 
John T. Ordway. Quartermaster B. F. Farrar, Adju- | 
tant Brownell Granger, Capt. Baxter of Battery B, 
Corp. Isaac Gregg of the Roxbury City Guards. Capt. 
Smith of the Lancers, Col. F. W. Paltrey of the Goy- 
erner’s Staff, Major J. Abbott of the Cadets. Capt 
Wm H. Roberts. Adjutant J. H. Roberts. Quarter- 
master-Sergeant E. A. Osgood of the Cavalry Battal- 
ion, and others. The floor was ably managed by 
Capt. Fenner and aids: and Capt. Calder, assisted by 
Lieut. A. A. Hall, Ex-Lieut. J. A. scott, Sergts. J. 
Newcomb, J. A. Rogers, W. B. Sears and Geo. Dorr. 
did the honors of reception. The affair was ene of 
the most brilliant of the season, the showy uniforms 
of the military contrasting vividly with the elegant 
toilets of the ladies. j 

THE SIAMESE COURT. 

Mrs. Leonowens, an English lady. and author of a} 
most interesting work on the same subject. addressed 
a select company, on Monday afternoon, at the Meio- | 


naon, upon her experiences at the Siamese court, | 


i 








where she was an instructress of the king's children | 


| ions of Chapter 122 ot the Acts of the year 1865, that 


| payment: and thatthe allowance of interest on the 


| rate of five per cent. for every full calendar month 
) they remain in Bank. 





TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Boston, Mareh 6, 1872. 
By authority of Chapter & of the Resolves of the 
present year, notice is hereby given to holders of 
Massachusetts War Loan Five-twenty Six per Cent. 
Ourrency Registered Bonds, issued under the provis- 


the Treasurer is prepared to redeem all sueh bonds 
on presentation at this office, with interest to date of 


same Will cease on the first day of July, i872, when the 
tive vears after which they are redeemable will have 
expired on the whole issue. 

meh tjull CHAS. ADAMS, Jn.. Treasurer. 

MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
REMOVED TO 387 WASHINGTON ST... BOoSTON.—Sixr 
per cent. Interest paid on Deposits remaining in Bank 
trom April st to October Ist. or from October Ist to 
April ist. All other deposits will draw interest at the 


This is the only Savings Bank 
inthe State that pays interest on deposits for every 
month they remain in bank. The Institution has a 
guarantee fund of $205,000, and a large surplus in ad- 
dition thereto. All deposits made before April 1-t, 
Isv2. remaining until April Ist, 1573, will have a full 
year’s share of the extra dividends, then to be de- 
clare. tr feblo 


CHURCHILL, 
WATSON 
& C0 





HAVE OPENED 


A LARGE. ASSORTMENT 


—or— 


DRESS GOODS, 


MAKING THE 





NEW DEPARTMENT, 


Jordan, Marsh & Co. 


In pursuance of their determined purpose to provide 
their customers with as many varieties of needful 
goods of every description as possible under one 
roof, have added a 


Complete Department 


CARPETINGS! 


And announce that the 


OPENING 


TOOK PLACE 


On Monday, March 4th. 


The assortment includes every specialty in this line 
of goods that is known to the trade, and will always 
include 


FRENCH MOQUETTES, 
SNGLISH AXMINSTERS, 
WILTONS, 
VELVETS, 


BRUSSELS (including our own 
private and exclusive patterns), 


And TAPESTRIES. 


—ALSO— 


THREE PLIES, English and American. 
KIDDERMINSTERS, do. 


PALATINE, For Halls and Stairs, with borders to 
mateh in all widths. 





OIL CLOTHS, Sheet and Narrow Goods. 
MATTINGS, Of all kinds. 


MATS and RUGS of every description, including 
a choice stock of PERSIAN, SMYRNA and 
INDIA RUGS, of elegant designs. 


We respectfully invite the attention of the public to 
our 


NEW CARPET DEPARTMENT. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co., 


WASHINGTON AND AVON STREETS. 
mch9 It 


CHURCHILL, 
WATSON 
& CO. 


HAVE OPENED 
THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Sun Shades, 
Sun Umbrellas 


and Parasols 


EVER EXHIBITED IN THE CITY. 


CHURCHILL, WATSON & CO., 


269 Washington Street, 
1, 3, 5, 7 Winter St. 


meh It 


SADIES. ALL! 





AT THE 
Hosiery, Glove and Underclothing 
STORE 


—OF— 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 
NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


WARM UNDERCLOTHING. 
Now, if ever, is the time for Warm Underelothing, 
Undervests, Drawers, Stockings, Gloves, &c. We 
have all the very best makes and grades for Ladies, 
Gentlemen and Children. We invite attention to our 
very extensive stock of Long and Short stockings, 
Half Hose, Socks, British and French Long Hose, 
Boys’, 


Fleece-Lined stockings, Extra Heavy British Cotton 


Misses’ and Children’s Faney Woolen and 


Hose. Heavy Derby Ribbed Long stockings for Girls, 
Boys’ and Children’s Faney Woolen Hosiery —500 
dozen received, very cheap : sizes for Young Ladies, 
Misses, Boys, Girls, Children and infants. The largest 
assortinent of Hosiery, Gloves and Underelothing in 


Prices the LOWEST at the popular Store of 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 
NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


meh lt 


Boston. 


DIAMONDS. 


We have completed arrangements with parties in 
Europe, increasing our facilities Whereby we are en- 
abled to offer a very large stock of 


DIAMONDS, 


of the first quality, at prices lower than they have 
been offered in Boston for some years. 

We offer these goods at prices in GOLD that defy 
competition. 

These Diamonds are unset 
mounted at short notice in any style to suit purchasers- 


GUILD & DELANO, 


No. 2 Winter Street. 
mehy ee | 
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‘TREMONT HOUSE RESTAURANT 





mostly, but can be 








BEST DISPLAY | 


THEY HAVE EVER MADE. 


—_—= | 


CHURCHILL, WATSON & CO., | 


269 Washington Street, 
1, 3,5, 7 Winter St. 


mchg It 


The proprietors of the Tremont House direct public 
attention to the Cafe connected with it. Entrance 
beth on Tremont and Beacon -treets. 

It is an attractive and favorite resort for ladies. gen- 
tlemen and families, and its cuisine is acknowledged 
to be the best in the city. 

It- patrons are served from an early hour in the 
morning until midnight, 


_WETHERBEE, CHAPIN & CO. 


FOUR NEW BOOKS, 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 


59 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


THE BREMEN LECTURES. On Fundamen- 
tal, Living, Religious Questions. By a number of 
the ablest scholars of the day. Translated from the 
German, by Rey. D. HEAGLE. l2mo. Cloth, $1.75. 
CONTENTS OF THE WoRK.—I. The Biblical account 

of Creation and Natural Science. By Otto Zockler, 

D. D., Professor at Greeifswald.—II. Reason, Con- 

science and Revelation. By Rev. Hermann Cremer, 

Pastor at Ostonnen, near Svest.—III. Miracles. By 

Rey. M. Fuchs, Pastor at Oppin, near Halle.—IV. 

The person of Jesus Christ. By Chr. E. Luthardt, 

DD. ., Prof. of Theology at Leipsic.—V. The Resur- 

rection of Christ as a Soteriologico-Historical fact. 

By Gerhard Uhlhorn, D. D., First Preacher to the 

(late) Court of Hanover.—VI. The Scriptural Doc- 

trine of Atonement. By W. F. Gess, D. D., Prof. at 

Gottingen.—VII. The Authenticity of our Gospels. 

By Constantine Tischendorf, D. D., Prof. of Theology 

at Leipsic.—VIII. The Idea of the Kingdom of God 

as Perfected, and Its Significancy for Historical 

Christianity. By J. P. Lange, D. D., Professor at 

Bonn.—IX. Christianity and Culture. By Rev. Ju- 

lius Disselhuf, Pastor and Inspector in Kaiserverth. 

THE JEWISH TEMPLE and the CHRIS- 
TIAN CHURCH, By R. W. Dale, M.A. On tine 
tinted paper. l2mo. Cloth $2. 

“Mr. Dale exhibits the resemblances and the con- 
trasts between the Hebrew and the Christian dispen- 
sations, as stated in this great doctrinal treatise. His 
work is thoroughly able, and he proves himself to 
have complete mastery of the scholarship requisite 
for his purpose. He is eminently practical, but a 
vein of strong reasoning runs through the whole, and 
we constantly feel that we are in converse with a 
masculine and sagacious intellect.” 

LECTURES ON SATAN. By THADDEUS MCRAE, 
Pastor of Presbyterian Church, McVeytown, Pa. 
lémo. Cloth. 90 cents. 

The is nt of this work is to show the origin, char- 
acter and power of Satan; that he is not a myth, as 
some are bold to assert. but a real character, as de- 
seribed in the Scriptures. 

The work is written in an interesting, vigorous 
style, presenting facts and arguments that must be 
convincing to every candid reader. 

GOD WITH US; or the Person and Work of Christ. 
With an examination of “The Vicarious Sacritice,” 
of Dr. Bushnell. By ALVAH Hovey, D.D., Presi- 
dent of Newton Theological Institution. Imo. 
Cloth. 1.50 
CONTENTS.—Part [. The Person of Christ. The 

pegs of Christ. The Humanity of Christ. The Unity 

of Christ.—Part Il. The Atonement, as related to 

God. The Atonement, as related to Man.—Part IL. 

“The Vicarious Sacritice,” of Dr. Bushnell. The Fun- 

damental Principles of the Work. The interpreta- 

tion of the Language of Seripture, &c. 

A thorough, interesting and very timely work. 

mch9 eop3t 


NOTICE. 





We have prepared for the Spring season the best 
stock of fine clothing and fine foreign woollen goods 
for custom clothing that we have ever exhibited, and, 
we believe, the best ever offered in this country. 

We have kept our entire force of about four hundred 
operatives employed at full prices throughout the 
winter, and are therefore now enabled to furnish the 
very best class of work, both in ready-made and cus- 
tom clothing. 

Notwithstanding the recent large advance in the 
price of wool, we have determined to offer our goods 
this season, both in our retail clothing and custom de- 
partments, at as low prices as last year. 

We are enabled to do this by having~nade our con- 
tracts with foreign manufacturers for supplies for our 
wholesale cloth department from six to ten months 
ago at only nominal advances trom old prices, and 
we shall give to our customers the full advantage of 
the saving thus made. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


200 Washington Street. 


aaa bara a — 
! 
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GLAD TIDINGS! 
The beautiful SABBATH SCHOOL SONG BOOK 
with the above title has received the highest commen- 
dations. 

Giet one and Judge for Yourself. 
Compiled by 

L. O. EMERSON & L. B. STARKWEATHER. 

Price in paper, 30 cents; in boards, 35 cents. 


EASTER ANTHEM! Christ our Passover 


Pivn eae SMadind Chub sacdee ce hawowewe .» Thomas. 31,00 
EASTER HYMN! Morning Breaks....Clarke. ww 
EASTER ANTHEM! Christthe Lord.. Wilson. .75 
GOLDEN GOLDEN 

THE 

GOLDEN GOLDEN 
GOLDEN ROBIN. 

GOLDEN GOLDEN 

A School Song Book. 

GOLDEN GOLDEN 
NO BETTER ONE PUBLISHED. 

GOLDEN GOLDEN 

Price, 50 Cents. 
GOLDEN GOLDEN 


_— 


The above books and pieces sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of retail prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
mch2 2t 


FANCY FOWLS, EGGS, ETC. 
JACOB GRAVES, 


READING, MASS., 
Office No. 26 North Market Street, Boston, 


Breeder and Dealer in Fancy Fowls of all the best 
varieties. And constantly on hand. Ground Bone, 
Ground Oyster Shells, Ground Beef and Pork Scraps. 
Seraps in Cakes, Wheat Screenings, and other kinds 
of Grain for Fowls. 

CARBOLIC POWDER for cleaning Coops and 
keeping off Vermin. 

Also for sale GRAVES’ INCUBATOR, and ARTI- 
FICIAL MOTHER, patented Dee. 27th, 1870, and took 
the First Premium at the great New York Poultry 
Show in 1870. Incubator can be seen in working order 
at 26 North Market Street, Boston. 

LIsT AND PRICES OF EGGS FOR HATCHING. 





Partridge Cochin Eggs....-.+-...0++++ per dozen 35.00 
RUNG tee eee acV hadnt cdenexccucceaces a “ 3.00 
Red Leghorns. ....+..+++ Secvvecoececes « “6 3.00 
Dark. Brahman. .........ccccceccccees Be + 3.00 
Light Brahmas, Pea Comb........--++ & ba 3.00 
Javas..... SiMe eae so thie w'80 Fabupesos s bs 3.00 
Dominque Rose Comb.....-..++.seeees §¢ son 3.00 
Black Red Game.......eeeeeecearerece ba “ 3.00 


And other varieties if wanted. No eggs duplicated. 
No eggs considered engaged unless the money ac- 
companies the order. All eggs warranted from pure 
imported or premium stook. The Ame¥ican Standard 
of Excellence, ani Wright's Practical Poultry Keeper, 
for sale. vt meh2 


DISTRICT OF BOSTON 
ais 
AND CHARLESTOWN. 
CusToM Howusk, Mareh 1, 1872. 
In conformity with the provisions of the act of Con- 
gress approved April 2. Is#4, and the act of July Is, 
1866, amendatory thereof, notice is hereby given 
that the following described goods have been seized 
at Boston for violation of the revenue laws, and are 
detained in public store at this port, and persons 
claiming the same are requested to appear and make 
claims within (20) twenty days from the date of this 
publication, THOMAS RUSSELL, Collector. 








May 25. 69, 4 Boxes Cigars; Nov. 4,771, 3) Pes. 
Woollen Cloth; Nov. 24, ‘71, 2.337 Cigars; July 2, 72.3 
Bottles Liquors; Jan. 16, 72.2 Boxes Cigars; Jan. 22, 
72.1 Umbrella; Jan. 22, (72, 15 Prs. Gloves; all for 
violation of act 1799, Sec. 24. 

Sept 17. °70. 10 Bottles Brandy; Oct. 25, ‘70,1 Pkg. 
Tea; Dec. 27, 70, 1 Jug Rum; July 24, ‘71.1 Bag Palin 
Nuts; August 29, ‘71.4 Cases Gin; Sept. 14, 71, 1 Gold 
Chain; Nov. 23, 71. 2 Pes. Beaver Cloth; Noy. 24. ‘71, 
7 Bottles Brandy, 1 Case Gin; Noy. 24, ‘71. 7 Bbls. & 
1 Box (25.900) Cigars; Dee. 7, ‘71. 1 Pe. Black silk; 
Dee. &. 71, 2 Pes. Silk; Dec. 12, ‘71; 2 Boxes Cigars 
(1365); Dee. Is. “71, 19 Yds. silk; Dee. Is. “71, 1 Coat; 
Dec. 21, ‘71. is Jugs Gin, 2 Bottles Gin; Dec. 20, ‘71,6 
Jugs Gin, 200 Cigars, Lot Lace, 1 Pe. Lace. 1 silver 
Chain and Dollar. 2 Gold Chains; Jan. 20, °72.1 Pe. 
Velvet; Jan. 27, ‘72. 1 Bag Coffee. 1 Bottle Gin, 2 Bot- 
tles Wine; Jan. 27, ‘72. Lot Sewing Silk; Feb. 2°72. 19 
silk Umbrellas; Feb. 16, ‘72. 2 Gross Needles; Feb. 26, 
‘72, wO Cigars.3 Fancy Boxes. 1 Fan. Lot Tobacco, 
Lot Articles; Sept. 2. ‘71.1 Demijohn Rum. All for 
violation of Act 179%), Sec. 50. 

Oct. 19th, i870, 2 Chest Tea; Dec. 19,70. % Boxes 
Cigars; April 19. 71.6 Boxes Cigars; July 25,71. 42 
Bottles Brandy, 2 Bottles Rum,.1 Pe. Alpaca, 1 Box 
Dry Goods; Aug. 28. ‘71.5 Bottles Brandy; Aug. 4. 
714 Pes. Black silk; Aug. 4.71.1 Pe. Lace Trimming ; 
Nov. 4. 71. 160 Cigars; all for violation of Act Liv. 
sec. 6. 

Sept. 20, ‘Tl. 675 Cigars; sept. 20, ‘71, 500 Cigars; 
Feb. 12. ‘72. 2350 Cigars; all for violation of act ls, 
July 28. sect. 1. 3t-meh2 













GENTS WANTED. — 875 to $250 PER 
oh MONTH, everywhere, male and female, to intro- 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will 
stitch, hem. fell. tuck. quilt. cord. bind. braid and em- 
broider in a most superior manner. Price only #15. 
Fully licensed and warranted for five years. We will 
pay 21000 for any machine that will -ew a stronger. 
more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the Elastic Lock stitch.” Every second stitch 
can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart | 
without tearing it. We pay Agents from 375 to 8250 | 
per month and expenses, or a commission from which 
twice that ameunt can be made. Address SECOMB 
& Co.. Boston, Mass.; Pittsburgh, Pa.: Chicago, Ill.: 
or St. Louis, Mo. Elst teb24 


} 
\ URDOCH’S BRONCHIAL COMFITS | 
Bs cure coughs. and all) irritations of the throat, 
and clear and strengthen the voice without injuring 











THE THIEF IN THE NIGHT, 


the stomach or impairing digestion. The best pwn f 
for persons who have to use their voice a great deal. 
They are recommended by professional gentlemen of 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


BANKERS, 
40 State Street, 


OFFER FOR SALE 


NEW ISSUE 


RAILROAD CO. 
7 Per Cent. Bonds, 


Free of Government Tax, 
PAYABLE JANUARY 1, 1896, 


COUPON OR REGISTERED. 
mch2 2t 


ESTABLISHED 1730. 
BAKER’S 
CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


W. Baker & Co. were awarded the highest prize 
conferred on any manufacturers of Chocolate, Cocoa, 
and Broma, at the Paris Exposition of 1867, and re- 
ceived the only medal awarded to any American man- 
ufucturers of these articles. Their 


Prepared Cocoa and Vanilla Chocolate 


are manufactured from the finest Cocoa, and are un- 
equalled in quality and flavor. Also, 


Fine Chocolate for Confectioners’ use, and the Ger- 
man Sweet Chocolate, so justly celebrated throughout 
the country. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., 
BOSTON. 


Sold by Grocers generally. Lt 


CHOICE! 
LILY OF THE VALLEY, 
AT THE FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSES, 
679 Washington Street, 
WM. DOOGUE, 


mch2 tf PROPRIETOR. 
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MASSACHUSETTS REGISTER 








—AND— 
State Business Directory for 1872. 
No. 97..... gases cuneue Price, $3.00. 


Containing a Record of all State and County Officers, 
Banks, Post Offices, Commissioners, Gas Companies, 
the Peace, a complete BUSINESS DIRECTORY, and a 

COLORED MAP OF THE STATE, 
Published and for sale by 
SAMPSON, DAVENPORT & CO., 
mech2 6t No. 47 Congress Street, Boston. 


APTN ee pe che 


“PARLOR BEDS. | 


CROSBY’s, TREFY'S AND COFFIN’S—The three 


i 


BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTTIERS, 


381 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. 6m dec23 





J. L. PAIRBANKS & CO.. 
STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 
dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&e., &e. 


133 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 
J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER. 
jan27 ly 





INDIA RUBBER GOODS. 


BOSTON ELASTIC FABRIC CO., 


OFFICE NO. 28 MILK STREET, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

Rubber Belting, Rubber Hose, 
Rubber Packing, &c. 
Railway Belts, for Cotton Mills. 
Endless Belts, of any required dimensions. 

length guaranteed. Perfectly Spliced. 
ge- These Belts are all prepared under MCBUR- 
NEY’S PATENT STRETCHING PROCESS, and will 
be found superior to any in the market, 

CHAS. MCBURNEY, President. 

RANDOLPH M. CLARK, Treasurer. 3m febly 


Ewact 


‘ . ‘ 

PFAFF’S LAGER BEER, 
The best known in this community, is in general use 
among intelligent classes not only as a beverage but 
as a mild and invigorating tonic, being recommended 
as such by our leading Physicians. Its purity is uni- 
versally acknowledged, and cannot be gainsaid. only 
selected Barley, Malt and Hops being employed in its 
manufacture. It is strongly urged as a relief for 
dyspepsia. For the benetit of families and persons 
living at a distance it is put ss in bottles and securely 
mucked. Jt is a genuine, healthful and palatable 
PAGER BEER. 


H. & J. PPAFF, 


37 MILK STREET. 






feb3) 3m 
FOR. 1872. 


Cloth, 50 Centex. 
Full Gilt, 75 Cents. 






BOSTON 
ALMANK® 


37th year of Publication. 420 Pages. 
Containing all the interesting and useful informa- 
tion usually given in it; such as, Calendar and Mem- 
oranda pages, National, State. County and City Ofti- 
cers, Courts, Newspapers, Expresses, Churches, 
Banks. Savings Banks. Insurance Companies, Socie- 
ties, Railroads, Steamers, Events of the vear, &c. 
Also a list of Streets. Public Buildings, Wharves, 
&ce., in Boston. . 
And a Complete 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY OF THE CITY, 

Published and for sale by 
SAMPSON, DAVENPORT & €O., 
47 Congress Street, Boston. 

Sent Pést-paid on receipt of price. Also for sale 
by Booksellers and Periodical Dealers generally. 
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USE 
MILES’ ALARM 
TILL COMPANY’S 


PATENT 


CASH DRAWER, 


A perfect model of conven- 
ience and complete security agains-t till-tappers. 





—SOLD AT— 


FAIRBANKS’S SCALE WAREHOUSE, 


118 MILK STREET, 


CORNER OF BATTERYMARCH ST......-.---+ Bostos. 
311 Broadway...................-....New York. 
fel 4t 


ENGRAVINGS AND PAINTINGS 
RESTORED 


FRAMES REGILTY. 


MIRROR, PORTRAIT AND 
OVAL FRAMES. 


PICTURE, 


Now is the time to buy. A fine lot of CHROMOs 
just received, CHEAP. 


ROSS & HATCHMAN, 








mechy 1s 


the highest standing. For sale by MELVIN & 
BADGER, Temple place, and other druggists. Also, 
at A. K. LORING’S bookstore, 4t febl7 


febl7 tf 480 WASHINGTON ST. 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY 


Manufacturing Companies, Newspapers, Justices of 








ENTERTAINMENTS. 
THE GLOBE. 


MR. ARTHUR CHENEY.............+++++PROPRIETOR. 
Biles We TGs PROE Bie voi dc oh occcccdcaces cee MANAGER: 














SATURDAY, MARCH 9, 1872, 
Farewell Representations of 


MISS CARLOTTA LECLERCQ 


IN THE AFTERNOON AT TWO O'CLOCK, 
“MASKS AND FACES.” 
PEG WOFFINGTON............. MISS LECLERCQ 








IN THE EVENING AT 7.30, : 
BENEFIT AND LAST APPEARANCE OF 
MISS LECLERCQ, 


A SHEEP IN WOOLF'S CLOTHING 


—AND THE— 
c HONEYMOON 
MISS LECLERCQ as Juliana and Anne Carew. 


On MONDAY EVENING, Mareh Lith will be re- 
vived Halliday’s beautiful Dickens Drama ot 
“LITTLE EM'LY” 
with New and Beautiful Scenery and a Fine cast. 


BOSTON THEATER. 


Mr. J. B. BOOTH..............+.Lessee and Manager. 


“THE BLACK CROOK ! " 


EVERY NIGHT and SATURDAY AFTERNOONS. 





The Legion of Artists! 
Multitude of Novelties! 
Resplendent Scenes ! 
Gorgeous Costumes ! 
THE GRAND TRANSFORMATION! 


Doors open at 1.30 and 7. Begins at 2 and 7.30 


ST. JAMES. 
W...H. LEAR. 6c. Gabdiedete case ducodcende vee Lessee. 


Matinee 2P.M. Evening 7.30 


‘“ ENCHANTRESS.” 


CAROLINE RICHINGS-BERNARD, 
HENRI DRAYTON, 
PIERRE BERNARD. 


Exquisite Singing! Delightful Chorus! 
lilouses Crowded!! 
In preparation, “THE MUTE SINGER.’ “CHILD 
OF THE REGIMENT,” ROB “ROY,” &e. 
Seats secured six days in advance. 


THE JUBILEE SINGERS. 


The Colored Singers from Fisk University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., under the auspices of the American Mis- 
sionary Association, will give a series of Concerts at 
TREMONT TEMPLE, as follows: 

MONDAY, March Il, at 





TUESDAY, aS 
WEDNESDAY, Sor 
THURSDAY, eS Rs 
SATURDAY, <i, 


The programme wil! consist largely of the simple 
melodies and spiritual songs which sustained the 
Slaves during their long years of bondage. 

Tickets, 50) cents; reserved seats, 75 cents, For 
sale at Tremont Temple. 

TESTIMONIALS, 

They will caarm= any audience, sure. Our people 
have been delighted with them.—Hedry Ward Beecher. 

I never saw a cultivated Brooklyn assemblage so 
moved and melted under the magnetism of musie be 
fore.— Theo. L. Cuyler. in New York Tribune. 

meh It 


“BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
TWO GRAND CONCERTS ! 


TUESDAY EVENING, March 19th, 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, March 20th, 





MISS CLARA LOUISA KELLOGG, MISS ANNA 
MEHLIG, MR. CHARLES SANTLEY. MR. W. F-. 
FESSENDEN, THE TEMPLE QUARTETTE, anc 
MR. HOWARD M. DOw. 

Tickets, $1.00, with Reserved Seats, now ready 
at the office of the Hall. 

Mchz Mr. A. P. PECH, Manager. 





READY TO-DAY. 


Mrs. HARRIET PRESCOTT 
Novelette, 


THE THIEF IN THE NIGHT. 


Miss INGELOW’S Second Series of 


STORIES TOLD TO A CHILD. 


Miss MARIA ROSSETTUIS new work on Dante, 


A SHADOW OF DANTE. 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


PUBLISHERS, It 





SPOFFORD'S new 


meh 


BONDS. 


TEN PER CENT. INTEREST, 


ILLINOIS TOWN BONDS, 


Principal and Interest collected by the STATE 
TREASURER in New York City. 


—ALSO— 
School-House 10 Per Cent. Bonds, 
Provided for by State Taxation. 


—ALSO— 


BURLINGTON, CEDAR RAPIDS AND MIN- 
NESOTA R. R. 


7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 
FREE OF TAX, 
FOR SALE BY 


M. BOLLES & C0,, 
BANKERS, 

” 90 State Street. p 

| THE 

REVERE HOUSE CAFE 


WILL HEREAFTER BE KEPT 


OPEN ON SUNDAY 


UNTIL 1 O'CLOCK P.M. 
WETHERBEE, CHAPIN & CO. 


COPARTNERSHIP. 


The business heretofore conducted by the firm of 
C. A. RICHARDS & CO. will be carried on hereafter 
by the junior partner, at the old stand, Washington 
street, under the name and style of 

JAMES DINGLEY & CO., 

C. A. RICHARDS retiring from this date. 


March 4, 1872. 2t meh 








{OMMONWEALTH OF  MASSACHU- 
} SETTS. SUFFOLK, Ss.) At a Probate Court 
| hulden at Boston. in and for said County of sumolh, 
jon the twenty-sixth day of February, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy 

two, on the petition of ANNIE NELVENA GRANT, 
of Boston. in said County, widow, praying that her 
name may be changed to that of NELLIE ANNE 
BEAMAN, public notice having been given, accord 
ing to the order of Court, that all persons might ap- 
pear and show cause. if any they had. why the same 
should not be granted, and it appearing that the rea- 
sons given therefor are -uflicient. and con-i-tent with 
fthe public interest. and being sati-factory to the 
| Court. and no objection being made, it is decreed that 
| her name be changed, as prayed for. to that of 
|NELLIE ANNE BEAMAN, which name she shall 
| hereafter bear, and which shall be her legal name. 
|and that she give public notice of said change by 
| publishing thix decree once a week for three succe~ 
| sive weeks in the newspaper called the Commonwealth, 
| printed at said Boston, and make return to this Court 

under oath that such notice has been given. 
m9-3t Isaac AMES. Judge of Probate Court. 









MERICAN HORSE DOCTOR, or Secret 
“ art of taming. training and breaking wild and 
| vicious horses—uew and enlarged edition, pear 100 
| pages‘octavo. It tells sadl abvut” breaking colts, 
training colt= and horses. Also, a complete system 
| of medical treatment. remedies for EVERY disease. 
No farmer can AFFOKD to do without this book— 
| worth $50 to any hor-e owner. A large book well 
| printed and bound. only 25 cents. Five for 81, pre- 
| pe. Order only of Hunter & Co., Pub’s, Hinsdale, 
| N. H. 





} 
| 
oc 
| 


eo LET, for a term of years, the premises 
Nos. 681 and 683 Washington street, corner of 
Flural place. at present occupied by 1. H. FARRING- 
TON as a Clothing Store and storage-rooms. The build- 
ing has a trontage of 40 feeton Washington street. A 
good location for Dry Goods, Furniture, or light man- 
ufacturing business. The whole or part will be let if 
desired. Apply on premises to I. H. FARRINGTON, 
681 Washington street. feblv 
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ev. Samuel Johnson on “The In- 
ss terpretation of Nature. 


SS ee 
FREE-RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION LECTURE. 
It was said of the statue of Jove by Phidias 
that it seemed to add something to religion itself. 
And the fresh ‘‘word of God” must, in fact, al- 
ways be some form of noble human art. Ke- 
ligion, from the name carved on rock or tree 
to the Ode of Wordsworth or the Beatitude of 
Jesus, must employ the laws and forms of na- 
ture. Responsive to the soul, and inviting her 
highest expression, nature must be of one es- 
sence with her, and announces infinite sympa- 
thetic mind. ‘This identity of man and nature 
is of the substance, and reached by tdeal vision 
and aim only. It is thus that man interprets it. 
When our poet-philosopher would take us to 
the root of thought and things, he writes of 
‘‘Nature.” When our theology and piety come 
out into mature liberty, they turn champions of 
this name that stands for the perfection of the 
whole. It is our root-word for sincerity; for 
the fit and becoming; for the simple, genuine, 
graceful and free. 1t means the spontaneity ot 
childhood and the perfection of art; it is our 
tribute to genius ; the exponent of universality in 
every great step of human progress. Thus is 
implied the close relation between man and na- 
ture. The highest ideal of man is to realize his 
own unity with the Universal Order; and his in- 
terpretation of the sensible world records the 
phases of his aspiration. he world means 
what we make it; we are its alphabet and its key : 
‘¢We receive but what we give, 
And in our light alone does Nature live ; 
Ours is her wedding garment, ours her shroud.” 


Were there no infinite in our thoughts, there 
would be for us no boundless space for the 
worlds, or endless time tor their processes : and 
where were then our science and our song? = It 
is by right of his own ideals that man bids the 
world’s meaning change and grow. This was 
what made his childish tabling prophetic. Vish- 
nu striding the earth and sky in two paces to 
disprove the claim of the demon of evil to rule 
the world—Contucius announcing himself at his 
birth to be lord of the Universe—the stars and 
the climes doing homage to the intant Christ— 
it was but the ideal in man maintaining his claim 
to treat Nature as his patrimony. It spoke as 
confidently in his earliest presentiments as in his 
latest science. It rejects the claim of evil to 
have its way with the world; and finds natural 
strife and havoc but the incidents of develop- 
ment. The very obduracy of law is our guar- 
antee of justice; see you not what element of 
danger and uncertainty would be introduced 
into the world by the first miracle? Science 
has not only justiticd Nature, but emancipated 
man; yet, the courage for the step came in the 
prophetic impulse in the human soul which pre- 
ceded all sciences, and made them possible. 
The fine accord between man and nature made 
Hellenic faith a worship of light and joy; so 
that nature seemed ever the beautiful play of 
jmmortal mind, and death itself, as Nature’s in- 
vitation, ‘*a good hope” to Homeric hero and 
Athenian sage, as now to the bravest of us all. 
This serene faith broke up at last in a terrible 
‘*No,” when self-abasement took the place 
of self-respect. Ideal naturalism had indeed 
reached its height, 1300 years ago, in that mo- 
ment of free impulse not unlike our own, when 
the old polytheism was being put away, and 
Christianity had not yet been enthroned. The 
~. Roman stoics had perhaps the noblest form of 
“ respect for man’s natural relations with univer- 

sal order that the world has ever seen. But it 

was also a moment of violent reaction against a 

sensuous nature-worship, and self-abasement 

had become a passion. Men sought escape 
from themselves, and cried out to be saved by 
miracle. For that age, and tor long ages to 
come, stoical self-respect had to give way to 

Christian self-abasement. Nature meant curse, 

and supernatural Christianity was to deliver 

man from its burden. For centuries it pro- 
scribed art, or caricatured it with haggard 

Christs and hideous sainthood. ‘The Roman 

Catholic, which has strayed farthest of all 

churches from the primitive Christian idea, has 

the least of that jealousy of nature and art 
which leads the descendants of the Puritans to 
wish to shut secular libraries and unconsecrated 
green fields away trom the poor man on his 

Sundays lest he cheat God of his time. 

The mystery of death, the inexorableness of 
nature, had begun to weigh on men’s minds be- 
fore Christianity came. The old polytheism had 
taught immortality and final good by symbols, 
and essayed in its ‘‘Mysteries” to set forth the 
triumph of faith over fate. Christianity asso- 
ciated all the inevitableness of nature with 
moral evil, and proposed to deliver us from it 
by miracle and Messiah. But miracle did not 
always appear when most needed; and the 
Christian solution of nature’s mysteries proved 
inadequate. Only two paths could lead to the 
required interpretation. ‘The imagination must 
reconcile them with the ideal; the understand- 
ing must explore them without fear. Hence 
two fresh directions of thought —to wsthetic 
and moral sentiment, and to positive science. 
Modern sentiment and modern science began 
their interpretation of nature in the middle ages, 
and the church stood by and launched thunder- 
bolts at them. ‘To-day they have learned to do 
without the church. ‘The interpretation of Na- 
ture by Science is often claimed as the distine- 
tive achievement of modern thought. And how 
radical a religious emancipation is involved in 
the idea of development by law need not here 
be explained. But science was itself the off- 
spring of imagination and taith, and should not 
forget or dishonor its parentage. Since it is 
concerned with the order of phenomena, tests 
knowledge by understanding, and derives it 
from experience, it must be fully recognized 
that these are its limitations. As Goethe has 
well said, ‘they who prize experience exclu- 
sively forget that experience is but the half ex- 
perience.” If we conceive the laws of evolu- 
tion,” ‘‘development,” ‘genesis,” ‘*produc- 
tion,” and the Ike, as coming to us through 
observation and experience alone, and give 
the terms themselves no meaning but = such 
as these sources supply, and yet take them as 
the sole data for the explanation and definition 
of facts, it will be to mistake the mechanism of 
the universe for its soul, and the processes of 
Nature for its substance. Any development 
implies an origin mightier than itself. The mil- 
lion-seeded tree is not the product of one seed: 
it is the concentration of heaven and earth—the 
child of what is infinitely greater than itself, 
not that of the material atom which we cast into 
the ground. So let the ape, and welcome, have 
grown into the man! Yet man, none the 
less, involves not apehood merely, but at least 
as much greater spiritual force than his own 
manhood as is needed to explain the advancing 
spiritual element that is in him. 

The lecturer explained the characteristic meth- 
od of that physical science which, putting ideal 
elements aside, then defines the intuitions by 
such means as their supposed origin in what is 
inferior to themselves allows; showing that this 
method could never reach the actual conceptions 
we express in the words God, Duty, [mmortal- 
ity. This notion of genesis as derivation of 
higher from lower, he held to be not only in- 
adequate, but subversive of the very ideas of 
substance and cause; and in this point of view 
examined the definitions given by Darwin, Hux- 
ley, Spencer, and others. If the lower accounts 
for the higher, then ‘tultimate cause,” the **un- 
knowable” element, would be the lowest and 
crudest fact in nature, and that would then be the 
scientific notion of God. If the lower accounts 
for the higher, we have metamorphosis of forms, 
transmigration of atoms, a ladder whose’ sands 
drop and are replaced; but only the migratory 
atoms shall be undying. If mind be Biichner’s 
resultant of brain, then what the pliysical nexus 
accounts for, shall not its separation dissolve ? 
Pile these fitting philosophical atoms high as 
you may, they shall never utter the words, **im- 
mortal mind.” 

Do you ask, ‘**What then? If this lite be all, 
is it therefore vain?” By no means. But the 
fact remains that the persistence of a physical 
atom of force is all the physical method without 
the ideal has to say of immortality. Nor can 
it take cognizance of high moral ideals. These 
are in the substance of our personality, and rest 
on its authority, behind which we cannot go any 
more than one can raise himself in a basket by 
the handles. Definitions of life as ‘‘correla- 
tion,” or “combination,” or ‘adjustment. of 
forces,” are inadequate, for they leave out the 
chief factor—man himself. It is we that stand 
here, fathers of our conceptions of nature. 
Given in the personality is its ideal vision. Why 
should you go to physics any more than to the 
Bible to determine whether there is infinite in- 
telligence? A God measurable by the under- 
standing, dependent on the latest discovery for 
life or death, were not worth keeping. But 
come home to your ideal thought, and you find 
somewhat implied therein which makes loving, 
trusting and aspiring to be freedom and joy. 
Were it not mind that reaches out on every side 
of this moral and spiritual personality of yours, 
you would hardly aim at a better or dream of the 
best. It is by mind that mind lives, loving and 


Se 


pursuing what is like itself. Would our thought 
explore causes if it were not of one essence with 
the cause of causes? Do we not “think the 
world,” as Malebranche said, ‘‘in and through 
God?” 

The speaker, having emphasized the infinite 
element as entering at every step of evolu- 
tion, proceeded to show that science, as the 
organ of the understanding, being unable to 
account for the intuitions, cannot be the 
final test of their validity. Ultimate author- 
ity he placed in the ideal personality, aided by 
freedom, science and humanity, and claimed as 
due to this the honor hitherto bestowed on Bi- 
ble, Christ and church. He warned against in- 
troducing any new form of despotism analogous 
to these last, even in the name of science; be- 
lieving a regime of utilitarianism no better than 
one of bibliolatry ; and closed with a picture of 
the resources of the ideal faculty in man, of its 
rightful independence, foundations of science 
itself on intuitive bases, of the promise involved 
in its new research into phenomena by the light 
of universal law, and, finally, of the eternal in- 
dispensableness of an ideal interpretation of na- 
ture and life. 


Rev, W. E. Merriman on “The Limi- 
tations of the Personal Work of 
Christ.”’ 


a 
BOSTON COURSE (EVANGELICAL) LECTURES. 








The more reasonable of our doubts and diffi- 
culties about Christianity will take form in the 
solicitous question, Is Christianity adequate to 
realize its own beneficent designs? To answer 
it we are prompted to compare the personal 
work of Christ in the world with his designs— 
that is to compare what he actually did with 
what Christianity must yet do, or what must re- 
sult from what he did in order to make good his 
proposals. Admitting the Biblical record of his 
life, reducing nothing, amplifying nothing, mod- 
ifying nothing, we are almost surprised that we 
come so soon to its limits. A brief recapitula- 
tion of all we know concerning the life of Christ 
shows how impassable are the limiting facts. It 
appears limited as viewed in relation to its im- 
mediate moral and spiritual effects. But Christ 
evidently limited his personal work voluntarily 
and purposely. He did it without any disgust 
or impatience at the imperfections of the world, 
and, also, without any hesitation or regret. He 
had finished his work. 

In the first place, the supernatural work of 
Christ was limited by its connection with nature. 
His miracles were not to be continued long. If 
by his supernatural power he had provided a 
remedy which should always be available and 
efficacious in every case of disease, he would 
have defeated the Creator’s arrangements. He 
did not come to reform creation or to introduce 
new laws of nature. The obligation to do the 
greatest amount of good forbade Christ to go 
further than he did in the use of supernatural 
power for the physical benefit of men. 

In the next place, his personal work was lim- 
ited in its connection with man so as best to 
evoke and nurture faith. Christianity is ad- 
dressed to faith. Christ presented himself 
among men as their saviour, and called for their 
faith. ‘Though sometimes severely tempted to 
overcome infidelity by miracles, he even in- 
curred misrepresentation rather than by so do- 
ing to obviate the necessity of faith. Beyonda 
reasonable amount, additional evidence, even 
though miraculous, has no effect on unbelief ex- 
cept to increase and comfirm it. His refusal to 
comply with such demands for miraculous evi- 
dence proves that his self-control, wisdom and 
fidelity to his mission were as great as his pow- 
er. This limitation of his work is one of those 
less conspicuous but really preéminent facts 
which attest that Christ is worthy of our unlim- 
ited faith. While he limited it on one side to- 
ward unbelievers so as to deny their unreasona- 
ble demands, he limited it also on the other 
toward believers so as to allow freedom for faith 
and to require its vigorous exercise. 

The next limitation in the revelation and 
statement of truth was intended to enhance the 
study and culture of the individual Christian 
and of the church as a whole. The main truths 
are made so plain that they may be conveyed 
by proclamation. Yet Christianity is an edu- 
cating revelation in an eminent degree. Those 
who hear the news and obey the call in the proc- 
lamation become disciples, and they never leave 
the school and never finish the study. The at- 
tainments made by the single disciple or by the 
church as a whole are only steps to the further 
progress that these teachings require. Christ 
anticipated all these results from his teachings. 
They relieved perplexity, removed error and 
settled disputed questions in his teachings, but 
these teachings occasioned other perplexities, 
errors and disputes which he did not thus ter- 
minate. ‘The teacher must not do all the work 
because the pupil does imperfect work ; because 
he is from time to time perplexed or mistaken. 
On the contrary, the teacher must limit his own 
work to the line of greatest effect on the ener- 
gies of his pupils. 


Christ is limited when it connects with his higher 
relations to his people and his other and higher 
services for them. The reason is clear and de- 
cisive. The final and crewning act of his nec- 
essary work as the Saviour was the resumption 
of his glory in his ascension to heaven. It was 
alike the glorious consummation of his earthly 
life-work, and his entrance on his higher and 
more permanent relations to all his people. 

The last limitation of the work of Christ is 
found in its connection with the work of the 
Holy Spirit. The work for man must be ter- 
minated that the work tn him be begun. While 
Christ was in the flesh his presence must be lo- 
cal, but now that his bodily presence is with- 
drawn and all his earthly work is complete, the 
divine spirit everywhere enters the souls of men 
and Christ becomes spiritually ubiquitous. 





MISCELLANY. 


Winter Battav.—(By S. T. Coleridge. )— 

“Come hither, gently rowing, 
Come, bear me quickly o'er 

This stream so brightly flowing, 
To yonder woodland shore. 

But vain were my endeavor 
To pay thee, courteous guide ; 

Row on, row on, forever 
I'd have thee by my side. 

‘*Good boatman, prithee haste thee, 
I seek our fatherland!” 

“Say, when I there have placed thee, 
Dare 1 demand thy hand?” 

‘“*A maiden’s head can never 
So hard a point decide ; 

Row on, row on, forever 
I'd have thee by my side.” 

The happy bridal over, 
The wanderer ceased to roam, 

For, seated by her lover, 
The boat became her home; 

And still they sang together, 
As steering o’er the tide, 

**Row on through wind and weather, 
Forever by my side.” 

— Aldine. 


PLANTS FOR SunNY Wixpows.—If your win- 
dow is sunny, there is no limit to the flowers 
you may have from Christmas until the wild 
ones come again. With two maurandies, one 
white, the other purple, with a high-colored 
dwarf nasturtium, or tropwoleum, as it is called 
an English ivy, anda vigorous plant of German 
ivy, or senecio scandens, you can make a screen 
for your window more beautiful than any Raphael 
or Da Vinci ever designed, for yours is the per- 
fect original of their defective representation. 
The vines should be at the ends of the box, so 
as to be trained on the sides and over the top of 
the window frame. Then, close to the glass, 
for, true to its name, it loves the snn, put a helio- 
trope or two, a trailing winter blossoming fuch- 
sia, a scarlet geranium, and, for the sake of con- 
trast, a white one, whose flowers have a bright 
eye in the centre. Do not be afraid of crowd- 
ing the plants, but sow mignonette and sweet 
alyssum seed, as well as the tiny ones of linaria 
eymbalraria, or coliseum ivy. If not intending 
to have but one box, do not forget a plant or 
two of the neat, handsomely-marked petunias, 
for they will give you a mass of flowers from the 
first week of blooming until put out in the gar- 
den in the spring. Yellow myrtle, and the plants 


steak geranium, may be made to droop over the 
front of your box, and their graceful sprays will 
reach even to the floor, if you wish.— American 
Journal of Horticulture. 


Rese pe Gverre.—( By Helen Barron Bost 
wick. )— 
There's a beggar stands at the door, Therese. 
A child with a hungry eye; 
His feet are bare on the icy street, 
Yet they must not come more nigh. 
Cold drives the sleet, 
Yet the beggar must not come nigh. 
Go tell him of palaces near, Therese, 





In the fourth place, the personal work of 


commonly called wandering jew and ice-plant, | 


as well as a variety saxifrage, known as beef: | Henry Clay never fully forgave dames Bu 
j a « - 





Where his weary limbs may repose ; 





Where the banquet-halls are richer than mine, 
With couches of purple and rose, 
So fine, so fine, 
Purple and amber and rose. 
Will he none of your counsel take, Therese ? 
Then hearken to what I say; 
For now by stratagem foul or fair, 
The beggar must go his way; 
No sleep—no prayer, 
Till the beggar is on his way, 
Go empty the plates from the board, Therese, 
And scatter the viands about; 
And the last red drop from the cordial cup 
Drain out, good child, drain out; 
For how can he sup 
When viands and cordial are out ? 


Quench all the beautiful lamps, Therese, 
Break every heart-string sweet; 
Heap ice on the fire till it floods the floor 
And drips at the beggar’s feet ; 
Under the door 
Drips at his waiting feet. 


Is everything done as I said, Therese ? 
Then open the house-door wide; 
O, colder and darker than any street, 
He never will come inside; 
Poor feet! poor feet! 
They never will come inside. 
—Aldine. 


RELIGIous ADVERTISING.— Among the doctors 
of medicine it is one sure and infallible sign of 
a quack that he indulges in the practice of sen- 
sational advertising. It may not be wise to in- 
sist too rigidly upon the same test for the detec- 
tion of the religious quack. But if one reads 
the columns of ‘‘Religious Notices” in almost 
any Saturday morning newspaper, he will find 
some announcements which, to say the least, 
have a most unpleasant sound. Not to mention 
the persistent, and probably sincere, earnestness 
with which the Prophet Ice warns of the wrath 
to come, and finds in each week’s news a wel- 
come opportunity to add a screed of doctrine to 
the burden of his grievous testimony; and not 
to mention notices of so-called spiritual ‘cir- 
cles,” ‘‘séances,” ‘harmonic or progressive 
bands,” or whatever they may call themselves, 
it is easy to find among the regular and even or- 
thodox ‘‘intimations” much that suggests the 
quackish note of the familiar barn-yard fowl. 
At one place Mrs. Blank, ‘‘the successful leader 
of children’s services, will address the children 
and friends,” and there will be ‘excellent music, 
and singing by the children,” Miss Dash, pianist ; 
subsequently, ‘‘grand reunion and tea social.” 
Or, again, the Honorable Mr. Whey, a candidate 
for office in the impending election, and ingen- 
uously advertised as such, will give his views 
on certain points of a politico-religious sort. 
Or, yet again, a reverend brother will discourse 
at 7 p.M. on that fruitful, soul-stirring, and most 
evangelical theme, ‘‘Jehoiakim’s Penknife— 
Seats free,” as indeed, they ought to be, that 
none may have excuse for failure to receive the 
solemn message. The seats are also free on 
that other occasion when ‘‘The Elements that 
Constitute a Superior Young Lady will be the 
topic of discourse ;” and one conjectures with 
unsatisfied wonder whether the sermon on ‘‘Per- 
sonal Examination,” which was announced for 
the second service of the same day, had any log- 
ical connection with the first discourse. Am I 
a superior young lady? is surely a practical 
question; and, in that case, What elements con- 
stitute me? ought to be a matter of public in- 
terest and importance.—Rev. Geo. B. Bacon, in 
Scribner's. 


Tue Mopesty oF Grearness.—I remember 
the powerful and significant impression made 
upon me years ago by Toschi’s engraving from 
the St. John and St. Agustine of Correggio. 
The apostle, a little elevated above the other, is 
instructing him; his face radiant with intelli- 
gence and benignity. Augustine stands with his 
head slightly bowed, listening with ear and soul. 
His serious, noble countenance expresses pro- 
found reverence, purest thoughtfulness and in- 
corruptible self-respect, not opposed and con- 
tending, but united to make by their union the 
indivisible majesty of character and manliness. 
He receives every word as the coined gold of 
heaven’s truth, yet does so with a mental poise 
and self-possession no less than perfect; and 
his vast docility lends itself with untold en- 
hancement to all that which makes his spirit 
masterly. No upstart conceit there to squeak, 
‘Tam as good as you!” One imagines how 
that noble aspect of the man would be cheap- 
ened and degraded by the slightest access of 
this self-assertion, jealous and pert. And partly, 
it may be, because this is quite wanting, there 
is no arrogance of superiority in the face of 
the apostle—no line there to say, ‘‘Stand apart; 
I am better than you.” The conceit and blurt 
of equality, the arrogance and exclusiveness of 
caste—of neither is there a vestige. It oc- 
curred to me while looking on that picture why 
itis that the modern artist must leave men aside, 
and turn to landscape, in order to produce what 
may finely affect the beholder. A noble form 
of human relation can no longer be imagined 
with artistic clearness and simplicity. The 
typical modern must be ‘‘independent” to be 
manly, indocile to be sincere, and jealous of 
superior qualities to preserve the equalizer’s 
substitute for self-respect. The passion for 
equality, after debilitating all productive social 
principles, has swarmed like a plague of moths 
upon the human mind itself, to prey upon its 
blossoms. Well for Correggio that he was not 
born in modern France! He would probably 
have found in himself a genius to paint only 
horses, boar-hunts, or spectral impossibilities, 
like those in which Gustave Doré revels with 
the pencil and Victor Hugo with the pen.—D. 
A. Wasson. 


A Stow Traix.—This train from Albany to 
Binghamton cannot be called a fast one. The 
distance is one hundred and forty-four miles, 
and the time in passing over it is about ten 
hours. Not much American recklessness about 
that. But it is nearly as safe as walking. And 
there is a little pleasureable novelty in laying 
out full length and being jerked along feet fore- 
most, as St. Catharine was carried through the 
skies. My companion, however, did not like it. 
She heard all the whistles and bells and the rat- 
tling of the brakes, and always wondered why 
the train stopped. One is always inclined to be 
suspicious of all noises at night. I do not know 
exactly where the Albany and Susquehanna 
railway runs. ‘The train that night seemed to 
be wandering about somewhere in the interior 
of the State, through a country well lighted by 
the moon, windy, very cold, and rather spectral 
with the snow and bristling evergreens, looking 
for farmhouses and convenient places to stop. 
And stop it did frequently, start it did reluctant- 
ly, and move about it did deliberately. We got 
to know all the pleasant little details of break- 
ing-up and getting underway again. First the 
whistle, then a perceptible slowness of motion, 
then the jerk of the brakes, and a sudden stop, 
followed by a loosening of the brake, another 
lunge of the car, then a rattle of the chains, 
and a long creak or rather sigh of relief, and 
the train stood still, ominously silent, as if dead. 
This silence had something in it appalling. It 
was sure to be broken, however, by a nasal 
voice, at the end of the train, ringing out on 
the night air: *‘Hello, Jim! How's life?” ‘All 
superior,” replies the young man in the baggage 
car, in the latest railroad slang. ‘‘Seth send 
along them castin’s?” ‘Seth didn’t send noth- 
ing.” ‘*Seth be .” and remarks follow about 
Seth which I should not care to hear about a 
friend of mine. The bell rings, the engine 
snorts, and we slowly move off. Conversation 
is also carried on inside the car, upon the vari- 
ous events of the night. ‘*What are we stop- 
ping for now” ‘‘Are we stopping? Station, 
probably.” ‘‘No, there is no station here [look- 
ing out of the frost-covered window, after scrap- 
ing a place}: we are right in the open country.” 
**Will be station here; train is waiting for it tc 
grow.” The explanation is not satisfactary. 
Atter a little while the sleepless one discovers 
that the train is doing something else. ‘*There, 
we are backing. What are we backing for?” 
‘Don't know; probably to get back.” ‘But we 
back ever so much.” ‘Of course. You see,” 
says the sleeper rousing himself to explain, 
‘we have to go one hundred and forty-four 
miles in ten hours: and we couldn't do it if we 
didn’t go backward part of the time.”"—C. D. 
Warner. 





Tue Jeatousties oF Clay anp BucwaNnay.— 


chanan for the part he played in 1824-25 in the 


| celebrated bargain and sale by which it was 


charged that Clay gave the vote of Kentucky 
to John Quincy Adams for President instead of 


| Gen. Jackson, in consideration of his subse- 


quent appointment by Adams to the department 
of State. Buchanan was then a representative 
in Congress from the old Lancaster, Chester and | 
Delaware district in Pennsylvania. Chosen | 
originally as a federalist, he became a democrat 
under the influence of Jackson’s popularity, 
while Clay, originally a democrat, became a 
violent whig antagonist of Jackson and his par- 
ty. In 1824-25 Buchanan was in his year, 
and Clay in his 48th. The accusation that Clay 


had supported Adams for a place in his cabinet, 
long insisted upon by his adversaries, aroused 
the bitterest passions, and was haughtily and in- 
dignantly repelled by himself. He was made to 
believe that the story was started by the young 
member from Lancaster, but this was always 
denied by the latter, and he wrote several let- 
ters effectually disproving it, but they were not 
satisfactory to the imperious Kentuckian. It 
will be recollected that John Randoph of Vir- 
ginia was one of Clay’s fiercest assailants, and 
he carried his enmity so far that it led to a duel 
between them, which terminated without blood- 
sbed. Some ten years later Clay and Bu- 
chanan were both in the United States Senate 
together, and the latter was one of the leaders 
of the democracy. Clay did not conceal his 
dislike of the Pennsylvanian, and sought every 
occasion to show it. One memorable day he 
rose and made a studied attack upon the demo- 
crats, and especially upon Gen. Jackson. Mr. 
Buchanan was put forward to answer him, which 
he did with his best ability. When he took his 
seat Mr. Clay rose with well-feigned surprise 
and sarcastically remarked that ‘the had made 
no allusion to the senator from Pennsylvania. 
He was referring to the leaders, not to the su- 
bordinates, of the democracy.” Upon which 
Buchanan took the floor and said that the sena- 
tor from Kentucky was certainly in error, be- 
cause he had pointedly and repeatedly looked at 
him while he was speaking. Clay quickly and 
sneeringly retorted by alluding to Buchanan’s 
slight obliquity of vision. ‘‘I beg to say, Mr. 
President,” he remarked, ‘‘that the mistake was 
the senator’s, and not mine. Unlike him, sir, I 
do not look one way and row another.” It was 
a cruel thrust; and when a gentleman re- 
proached Clay for his harshness, he shrugged 
his shoulders and said: **Oh! d—n him, he de- 
served it! He writes letters.” On another occa- 
sion Buchanan defended himself against the 
charge of hostility tothe second war with England 
by showing that he had formed a troop of Lancas- 
ter horse, and rode to Baltimore to resist the 
invader. ‘Yes, Mr. President,” was Clay’s 
prompt rejoinder, ‘‘I remember that event, and 
I remember also that by the time the senator 
got into Maryland the enemy had fled. Doubt- 
less they heard of the approach of the distin- 
guished gentleman and retired before the pres- 
tige of his courage.”—Col. J. W. Forney. 
Fun.—Of course there isn’t a more delightful 
spot in the world than an editorial sanctum. If 
you doubt it, just ask any man who has spent 
several years there wearing out his brains in 
perpetual efforts to write first-class articles, 
and having the same brains bothered every five 
minutes by people who can’t understand how 
gloriously he is enjoying himself. Here is how 
a writer talks about the pleasures peculiar to 
the deep, grim silence of the sanctum :— 

‘“‘No one ever comes up into the rooms of the 
top story of a four-story building set apart for 
the staff of a daily paper. This is why every 
article reads so evenly and smoothly. All you 
have got to do if you belong to the staff is to 
climb up there, sit all day long in the deep 
grim silence, and when midnight comes you can 
lower yourself down stairs with a consciousness 
that every article will read like clock-work. 
“Yesterday morning I commenced an article 
entitled ‘The Unseen Influences of the Spirit 
World,’ and had got as far as to say that ‘Al- 
though we hear no voices, there is some subtle 
influence pervading the *when aman came 
up with a demand for a correction of an article 
charging him with bigamy. You have to keep 
right on with an idea when you get hold of it, 
and so J run him in :— 

‘«¢Pervading the air about you all the time 
Peter Smith has called at this office to say that 
the unheard voices coming from the dead often 
swerve us from he isn’t the man mentioned as 
having two wives the path marked out by the 
obstinate—’ 

(Here another man came in and wanted a no- 
tice of his new building. ) 

‘* ‘spirits which refuse to yield to that new 
block on Michigan avenue, although Smith is 
directly charged by the police with a marble 
front and 120 feet deep. At night, after a day’s 
toil, who does not love to sit down and let his 
mind run to the mysterious shadowy basement 
under it, and stone caps above the windows we 
take great pleasure in setting Smith right be- 
fore his fellow citizens, and——’ 

(Here a man came up and wanted to look at 
a State map, although he could have found one 
down stairs. ) 

*¢ ‘Certainly, sir; look at all the State maps 
you want to, and call back the spirit of some 
dear friend gone before as will ascertain the 
name of the policeman who wrongfully accused 
Mr. Smith of having a frontage on Michigan 
avenue, which helps the looks of that street 
very much, and you will find the county of 
Hillsdale further,to the left of that land from 
which no one has ever returned to tell us 
whether our friends are sad or joyful , 

(Here a boy came up and wanted to sell some 
tonka beans to keep moths off.) 

‘¢¢Thank ye, bub, don’t want any tonka beans 
if you ever want to look at any more of our 
maps come right up with a Mansard roof to 
crown all, and Smith is now set right before 
the public and his friends generally, who have 
thus improved the town and commune with 
them as to whether a moment of sadness does 
not occassionally steal over them as they think 
of the fond friends left behind come up again 
and I'll talk with you about the tonka beans 
and every patriotic citizen ought to keep State 
map in his new block on Michigan avenue Smith 
states that one of his wives deserted him in IIli- 
nois and the other——’ 

(Here a subscriber came in and wanted to 
know why no paper was issued the day after 
Thanksgiving. ) 

‘¢ ‘Because it was a holiday set apart for one 
hundred and forty-four widows in the entire 
block with tonka beans enamelled on State 
maps to mourn their early departure through 
the valley and the shadow of death I don't 
want you to bother me any more Mr. Smith 
about your wives and come bub get right down 
stairs now with your tonka beans to that spirit 
land where all joy and peace the compositors 
wanted a holiday and it’s against the principles 
of Christianity to—’ 

(Here a boy came up with a basket of ap- 
ples.) 

—‘‘ ‘Forever more can't eat apples owing to my 
teeth and Smith is now made good for any 
beans which any State map connected with this 
office has nothing but joy and peace to mark the 
never-ending time I'll break your neck if you 
say apples to me again and you see that the 
new block spoken of has no bigamy to prove 
the moths don’t apple the tonka beans sold in 
Hillsdale county.’” 

An Idyl of the Night.—(By F. W. Clarke. )— 
Come, gentle sleep, and close my weary eyes ; 
And from my breath make spirit-stirring 

snores, 

And let sweet nightmares from digestion rise, 

While distant dream-land opens wide its 
doors. 

The amorous tomcat upon yonder shed 

Sings tender praises to the listening moon ; 

In vain my bootjack seeks his noble head— 

His lofty soul still gushes into tune. 

How sweet is music to the feline race, 

When deep affection swells the stirring notes * 

What earnest joy illumines Tabby’s face, 

When loving Thomases expand their throats! 

Why may not I feel sympathy with these ? 

Why has their music no such charms for me ? 

Need I be selfish in my search for ease, 

And grudge the pets their midnight melody ? 
But now a dullness o'er my senses steals, 

And sleep draws nearer on his viewless wings : 

My flushing cheek the trembling motion feels, 

And in my ear a—blest—musquito sings. 

Nearer and nearer doth the insect come. 

As, feigning sleep, I close my angry eyes; 

A moment more, it checks its drowsy hum, 

It lights, I strike, the hapless creature divs. 

But no! The animal escaped my aim, 

And soars, exulting, with a strain of joy. 

Again, Sir Thomas serenades his dame, 

And all my hopes those piercing tones destroy. 

Once more is quiet in the sleepy world: 

Once more the felines hold their fickle peace : 

The full musquito hath its pinions furled ;— 

Old Chaos slumbers: all the discords cease. 

Rut soon an infant in my neighbor’s room, 

With lamentations shakes the. midnight air: 

Parental voices echo through the gloom, 

And once again I shudder in despair. 

Now, in sweet concert with the baby’s squalls, 

The woodshed symphonies again revive ; 

Great troops of rats go skurrying through the 
walls, 

And my musquitoes prove themselves alive. 

Now morning breaks, and solemn roosters 
crow: 

My last faint hopes in sadness fade away ; 

And cats and baby and my insect foe 

Sound a loud welcome to the newborn day. 


— Bazaar Gazetie. 
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WHI 


SPECIALTY 


DYSPEPSIA. 


This is not a new preparation, to be 
It has been 
prescribed daily for many years in the 


tried and found wanting. 


practice of an eminent physician with un- 
It is NOT expected 


cure all the 


paralleled success. 
or intended to diseases to 
which the human fumily is subject, but is 
Cure 


most obstinate form, relief being always 


warranted to Dyspepsia in its 
obtained from the first use, und a per- 
manent cure effected, when properly con- 


tinued. 


SYMPTOMS 


DYSPEPSIA 


Are Loss of Appetite, Wind and Ris- 
the Mouth, 
Heartburn, Distention of the Stomach 


ing of Food, Dryness in 


and Bowels, Costiveness, Heuduche, Diz- 
ziness, Sleeplessness and Low Spirits; 
unless checked it surely affects the mind 
as well as body, and unfits one for the 


duties of life in a short time. 


WHITE’S SPECIALTY FOR DYS- 
PEPS1IA., 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
H. C. WHITE, 


No. 37 Court Street, 
OPPOSITE COURT HOUSE, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Price, $1.00 per Bottle. 
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INSURANCE. 


T. FRANK, REED, 


Agent for the following 


NEW YORK INSURANCE COMPANIES: 


REPUBLIO..------------- Assets $500,000 
i inciecesscescse. | 350,000 
HUMBOLDT....-------.. 300,000 
COMMERCE....--.-..--. 250,000 

Business is solicited under the assurance of secur- 


ity and liberal dealing. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 


20 Devonshire Street. 
jan6 tf 


BOSTON LEAD CO, 


[INCORPORATED IN 1829. ] 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., 


AGENTS. 





Office 22, 24 and 26 Oliver Street, BOSTON. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 


DRY AND GROUND ZINC, LITHARGE, RED 
LEAD, LEAD PIPE, SHEET LEAD. TIN PIPE, 
TIN-LINED PIPE. IRON PIPE AND FIT- 
TINGS, PUMPs, &c., &c. 

Our Pure White Lead. both dry and ground in oil, 
we warrant to be STRICTLY PURE, and GUARANTEE 
that for fineness, body and durability, it is not sur- 
passed by any Lead in the market, either foreign or 
American. 

&g-In order to protect ourselves, "ve have adopted 
as our trade-mark an eight-poined red star, with our 
corporate seal in the center. This 1s on every pack- 
age of our PURE LEAD. None genuine without it. 
febl0 3m 


BONDS. 


Solid Securities ¢ 
$500,000 
Municipal Bonds 


—AND— 


BONDS OF FINISHED RAILROADS, 


Paying 6to 12 per ceat. interest, all equally secure, 
but net equally well-known. 

Full information furnished investors. 

Business Paper bought and sold. 

Interest allowed on deposits. 


GEO. W. WARREN & CO., 


BANKERS, 
60 State Street, Boston, 
feblu 5t 


JAMES V. TAYLOR, 
ARCHITECT, 


24 JOY’S BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 


Preliminary Sketches, Elevations, Sections, Plans 
Details, and Working Drawings 
PROMPTLY FURNISHED. 
ga Agent for Lewando’s Patent Geometrical and 
Metallic ROOFING—the cheapest Fire-Proof Roofing 


in the market. 6m febl7 


JOHN L, STEVENSON, 


Wholesale Dealer and Jobber in Pure Imported and 


Native 

WINES AND LIQUORS, 
FINE BOURBON AND RYE WHISKEYS, ENG- 
LISH AND SCOTCH ALES, LONDON PORTER, 
CALIFORNIA WINES AND BRANDIES, &c. 


NO. 2 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE, 


tf BOSTON. feblo 





These are all removed by the use of 


THAT POP wWAR AND 
Well-krn wn Article, 


EXTRACT OF RYE, 


is. without doubt, the very best article that can be 
used to strengthen the system when debilitated by 
Pulmonary Complaints, or weakened by disease ot 
wny kind. 

Bottled by the Proprietors, and sold all over the 
Union to GROCERS, DRUGUISTs, &c. 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO,, 


99 Washington Street. 
dec2 eop 





2. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCERS, 
No. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 23), Boston. 


Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and expedition. 
EDWARD G,. STEVENS. Marky E. STEVENS. 
Sept. 30. 3m* 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 


(Corner of INDIANA PLACE), 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 
to Dessert, with experienced Waiters to attend. 


WEDDING CAKE 
supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 
style. 


Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ery, of all souts. febs 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haireloth, Plush, Brocatell, Silk 
Damask, French Lasting, ete. Also, 


Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking, 
AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, etc. 
Our work is made trom thoroughly kilndried stock. 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE, 
warranted in every particular. Purchasers will tind 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections. 

We import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 
Laycock’s best English Haircloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & (CO,, 


SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 
FACTORY AT EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS 


NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. 


27 
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ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1863, 


$9,000,000. 
SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERs, 


$490,000, 


to be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited in 
payment of premium where parties have paid all cash. 


Distributions Annually. 


ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws 
of Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861), to the 
extent of their value. 

The following Table will show the time that a Life 
Policy, issued by this Company, will continue in 
force aftcr the annual cash payment of premium has 
ceased, no other condition of the policy being vio, 
lated. Only four different ages, and seven payments 
are given; but they will suflice to show the practical 
working of the law referred to above. 

PAYMENTS IN CASH. 


& 
nts. 


-aymen 


Payments. 
-ayments. 


i 
5 Payments. 


3 Payments. 
4 Payme 


2 
6 


1 

259 4 
2 465 
125'4 123.5 





Policies issued to the amount of 
$20,000, 
on a single life, on the LIFE or ENDOWMENT plan. 
This Company is now entering upon its twenty-fifth 
year, and has at risk 


$68,000,000. 


For pamphlets or circulars giving details of the 
Company’s operations, address either the President 
or Secretary. BENJ. F. STEVENS, President’ 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

Wa. W. MorLanD, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
WALTER C. WRIGHT, Actuary. jan6 


ARTISTIC PA INTING. 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM, 
Fresco Painter, 
In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House 
and Sign Painter, Imitator of Wood and Marble. 
Rooms 608 Washington Street, Boston. 
(RESIDENCE WEST NEWTON, MASS.) 


Mr. N. is prepared to design and execute every de- 
scription of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, 
publie buildings, private residences, halls, hotels, ete. 
Gilding and Embossing on Glass. Every description 
of wood finished in wax and oil filling, and in varnish 
or French polish. 3m jan6 


SAVINGS BANK LIFE INSURANCE. 
By ELIzUR WRIGHT, 


FORMERLY INSURANCE COMMISSIONER 
OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


HIS is an imperial octavo of 210 pages, 
with steel-engraved diagrams, making life- 
insurance, as it is and as it ought to be, intel- 
ligible to all. It contains 268 tables, never 
before published, giving the various values, for 
every year of its possible existence, of every 
desirable policy—information likely to be worth 
twice its cost to every person who has or needs 
insurance on his life. 
It will be sent by mail, postpaid, on the re- 
ceipt of $5.00. 
Address ELIZUR WRIGHT, 
39 State 8t., Boston. = 
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E. A. ALLEN, 


24 Temple Place, Boston, 

Invites the attention of the public to the superior 
quality of the Photographs he is now making. These 
pictures combine some of the latest improvemements 
in French and German Photography, and are believed 
to be equal to anything produced in the city. tf novs 


CREOSOTED LUMBER, 
For Planking Wharves, Stables, Bridges, 
Basement Floors, : 


And for all purposes where early decay renders such 


race and dumb beast. the material used in preserving 
the wood being one of the best known disinfectants 
yet discovered, and the wood treated in this way will 
last at least twice as long and retain its preservative 
qualities. Wood is strengthened. made to last longer, 
and a promotor of good health by this treatinent. Itis 
especially desirable in Green Houses or damp places 
as all vermin usually found in such places are entirely 
destroyed by this process. PLaNK. JOIST and Boarps 
constantly on hand or treated to order at short notice. 
For further information address or apply to J. F. 
PAUL & CO., 441 Tremont St., Boston. tf-jan6 





Silas Peirce. 


John P. Ober, 

C. Hen’y Parker, Franklin Haven, Samuel 

Benj. E. Bates, Ezra C. Dyer. 
ALBERT 


_ FAIRBANKS’ 
STANDARD SCALES. 


COAL, HAY, RAILROAD TRACK, 
DEPOT, PLATFORM, COUNTER, GROCERS’, DAI- 
RY SCALES, &c., &c. 
Over 300 modifications. very Scale Warranted. 
Also, Patent Alarm Money Drawer. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


118 Milk Street, Boston. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
2523 Broadway, New York. 


dee2 ly 


FINE-ART STORE. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engrasings and Chromos, 
with retail prices affixed, sent by mail on receipt of 
ten cents. 

Catalogues with wholesale prices, for exclusive use 
of dealers, sent by mail on receipt of same price. 
Applicants for the latter must send their business 
card or otherwise assure us that they are in the trade. 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


137 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
janz ur 


REAL 


S. P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


ESTATE. 


— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


SUPERIOR! 


“ HOWE” 


Sewing Machines. 


— AND — 


BUTTERICK'S PATTERNS. 
PLUMMER & WILDER, 


jan20 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


BLACK WALNUT 


CHAMBER SETS, 


AND OTHER 
RICH AND FASHIONABLE, 


WELL-MADE AND SUBSTANTIAL 


FURNITURE! 


BEAL & HOOPER’S 


WHOLESALE WAREROOMS, 


HAYMARKET 


decl6 


SQUARE. 


BANKERS. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 state Street, 


DEALERS IN 


EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 

UNITED STATES BONDS. 

GOLD SOLD FOR DUTIES and other pur- 

poses. 

GOLD AND GOLD COUPONS BOUGHT. 

LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 

in all parts of the world. 

K., P. & Co. are now prepared to draw bills and 

issue credits on ANDREWS & CO., 10 Plice Ven 

dome, Paris. meh2 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Agrieultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 


Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 


Quincy ITlall, Boston, 


and 53 BEEKMAN S8ST., New York. 


DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


2 HARLES 


jan6 





RICHARDSON & 
DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINST, OILS, VARNISIDES. JAPANS, &¢. 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, 


Ces, 


nov4-3m Soxton, 





CLOTHING, ETC. 


— RD, MOULTON &CO., 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
MEN'S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
107 Summer Street (Opposite Devonshire), 


Boston. 


A.W. BEARD, C.C. MouLtros. R. P. GODDARD, 
feb3 H.C. BLUE, bE. FB. MILLER. ly 


- ¢ 


(@REELAND, HARDING & RICHARDSON, 
CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 


12 Devonshire Street. Boston. 


WIsSstow Hirrick, 
L. L. HARDING, Sinas W. Loomis, 
OLIVER RICHARDSON. F. OH. WILLIAMS, 


nove JOHN HAMILTON. 
" MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTIING, 
79 Franklin and 130 Devonshire street. 


C. VV. WHITTEN, A.S 
H. s. Berwin, septy-6imn eit 


INSURANCE. 
eo MUTUAL FIRE 
' COMPANY. 


CASH FUND OVER $165,000, 


J. H. FREELAND, 


6m 
THITTEN, BURDETT & YOUNG, 


MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 


foston 


Young, 
(,055 





INSURANCE 


INSURES 
Dwelling lilouses, 
Hiousehold Furniture, 
Store Bulldings, 
Churches, 
Farm Property, 


P H 0 T 0 6 R A P H E R j And all risks of the safer class of hazard=. and is pay 


ing 5 per cent. dividend on all expiring years’ risks, 

and per cent. on annual ri-ks. 

All losses promptly adjusted and paid 

4@a- This Company has paid over $500,000 in low-es, 

and over 3300,000 in dividends, since commencement 

of business. fifteen years ayo. 

ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 

CHARLES A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 

HOME OFFICE: Quincy. Mass. 

BOSTON OFFICE: No. 12 Brazer’= Build. rear No, 
febl7 27 State Street. 3m 


5 Bee NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, having 
Cash Assets Exceeding $637,000, 


continue to insure again-t hazards by flre.on MEk- 
places a nuisance and unhealthy, both to the human | oyaNpisk, FURNITURE and other property ; 


alko, on 
BUILDINGS, for one or five years, not exceeding 


$20,000 4 


on one risk: also, insures Dwellings and first class 
stores perpetually, at their office, No. 1 Old State 
House, Boston. 


DIRECTORS: 


Henry A. Whitney, 

John Jeffries. Jr., Jacob Sleeper. 

Albert Bowker, A. A. Wellington, Paul Adams, 

Sampeon Reed, Ed. Wigglesworth, 

». Sawyer, 
Addison L. Clarke 

BOWKER, Pre-idert, 

febs 





E. E. PATRIDGE, Secretary. 
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